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William Rush, by Charles Willson Peale. 


PREFACE 


HE PRESENT catalogue raisonné is an attempt to present for the first time 
4 a adequate and, so far as present information allows, a complete list of 
the works of America’s first native sculptor. 

While Rush has frequently been mentioned in the literature of America’s © 
early artists and artistic production, the references to him have almost always 
been in passing. A study of these mentions quickly reveals the fact that while 
practically no two authorities agree on the extent of Rush’s work and its nature, 
they are all quite satisfied that, barring a few examples, it has for the most 
part disappeared. In Rush’s work herewith listed, almost twice the number of 
pieces previously given him have been found and are included in the exhibition 
to which this catalogue will serve as a guide. 

Although the list of works which follows may surprise some by its extent, 
it should not be considered complete. Much remains to be discovered, 
especially with respect to the sculptor’s work as a naval carver. It is hoped 
nontheless that the catalogue may help to clear much of the confusion which 
has existed and to add somewhat to the picture of Rush left us by his con- 
temporaries, Dunlap and Watson. 

In admitting works to the catalogue, the principle has been rigidly followed 
of listing only items for which some satisfactory evidence can be produced. 
This will explain the absence of certain works and the inclusion under doubtful 
works of others not yet adequately verified. The few attributions which have 
been made on stylistic grounds must remain a matter of opinion until they 
can be proved to be correct or discarded entirely. The most pertinent references 
have been given in the form of footnotes and in the appendix. 

Any task which involves even the partial reconstruction of an artistic per- 
sonality depends for its success upon a great deal of friendly assistance and 
advice. In this instance it has been plentiful and most graciously given. 

Before listing the living, some acknowledgment should be made to Dunlap 
and Watson, and to the unknown compilers of the catalogues of the Academy 
Annuals from 1811 until 1832, from which source so many works hitherto 
“unknown” have been traced. The writer’s indebtedness is overwhelmingly 
due to Dr. William Rush Dunton, Jr., great-grandson of the sculptor, for his 
interest and encouragement and for the valuable information contained in his 
Scrapbook, as well as for the use of his Account of the Rush Family. To Mr. 
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and Mrs. Marion Brewington grateful recognition is expressed for valuable 
information and assistance, without which the list of Rush’s naval work would 
have been fragmentary. 

Thanks are extended to the following: To Captain Dudley W. Knox, for 
digests of important letters on file in the Navy Department, Naval Records 
and Library; to Francis Henry Taylor for the use of notes on Rush and other 
information; to Dr. William Pepper, Dean of the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School, for assistance in finding the Rush anatomical models and to 
Dr. Roy G. Williams for similar assistance and for the appreciation which he 
has written of them; to the Curator of the Museum at the Naval Academy and 
to Rear Admiral Thomas Washington, Governor of the Naval Home at Phila- 
delphia, for aid in studying the figureheads of Tamanend and of Franklin. The 
last work was supposed to be by Rush but investigation showed it to be signed 
by Woodbury Gerrish of Portsmouth, N. H. 

At the Museum the following have contributed much helpful assistance for 
which thanks is due: To Miss Elizabeth Schobinger, Miss Monawee Allen, Miss 
Barbara Sweeny, Miss Jennett Walker and Miss Gertrude Toomey, for assistance 
in assembling bibliographical material and preparing it for use. 

Success in assembling the exhibition is first of all due to the generosity 
of the owners of sculpture by Rush. In all instances their cooperation has been 
whole-hearted and in some cases long standing rules have been broken to 
comply with the Museum’s request. To them, the indebtedness of the Museum 
is gratefully acknowledged. Gratitude is also expressed to the following for 
generous assistance in tracing and securing examples for the exhibition: 
J. Stogdell Stokes, John S. Jenks, Fiske Kimball, Emory McMichael, Joseph 
Carson, Alfred G. B. Steele, John Andrew Myers, Charles Marsh, Miss Grace 
Haupt, J. Somers Smith, William J. Patterson, Arthur V. Morton, Lewis M. 
Evans, Lawrence J. Morris, Miss Florence Greim, Clifford Lewis, Jr., The 
Reverend Edward M. Jefferys, John White Geary, John Wagner, Julian P. Boyd, 
Dr. Robert Van Deusen, Louis H. Duhring, William R. Talbot, John S. Wurts, 
Horace T. Carpenter, Joseph Downs, Miss Julia A. Noonan, Dr. Milton J. 
Greenman, Mrs. Thomas B. Meehan, Mrs. W. Herbert Burk, Nathan Goodman, 
Captain Crawford C. Madeira and The Reverend Clifford Hays. 

Henrt MARCEAU 
PENNSYLVANIA MusEUM oF ART 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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INTRODUCTION 


T IS GRATIFYING to the descendants of William Rush that the Pennsylvania 

Museum of Art has honored him ,by collecting so many of his works and by 
issuing this volume. 

Naturally, I feel honored by a request to write this introduction yet must 
admit that I am the appropriate one to do so. While there are others whose 
names also perpetuate his, none have been quite so close to him, because, in a 
manner, but one generation stands between us despite the fact that he was my 
great-grandfather. During my early years his daughter Elizabeth was a member 
of our home and in the evenings would reminisce of family affairs. Unfortunately 
I was too young to appreciate the importance of recording these memories or I 
should at once have taken a course in stenography even though at that time I 
could barely write long hand. Possibly these details were too trivial to merit 
preservation but if I could recall more of them I am sure that I would have a 
better idea of the humanness of William Rush. 

In later years I tried to atone for the negligence of my childhood days by 
collecting all that I could of pictures of his works and literary references. These 
were assembled in a scrapbook which I am happy to say has been of material 
aid to Henri Marceau who has prepared the admirable account of the life and 
work of William Rush for which all we descendants are grateful. 

It has also been of interest to estimate something of the personality of 
William Rush from his few possessions which have survived fires, movings and 
other disasters and have come down to us. We know that he had a strong 
artistic bent from his works, and that he had at least one good picture by 
Von Honthorst. The Artist’s Repository also shows that he was interested in 
the sister art of painting. His favorite engravings in which he greatly admired 
the long, flowing tail of the horse shows his preference for graceful lines and 
I cannot but believe that his reaction to cubism might be amusing in its 
horrification. That he was a religious man may be inferred from the subject 
of this engraving, from his Bible and a volume of sermons. I was inclined to 
view him as austere, but this view has been dispelled by his portrait by 
Charles Willson Peale and his letter to his son Thomas, all of which indicate 
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that he was genial and kindly. City records show that he was a good citizen and 
participated in civic matters. He must have had charm to have influenced 
Lafayette to send him an engraving of himself from the painting by Ary Scheffer. 
That he was held in esteem by his fellows is also indicated by his participation 
in the dinner which was the stimulus for his bust of Lafayette. His cane, 
despite the “memorial” head which was attached to it about fifty years ago, 
indicates that he had sufficient vanity to keep up with the minor styles of his day. 

So that the impression I have of my great-grandfather is of a pleasant, 
industrious, conscientious man who was a good citizen. 

It is regrettable that our proximity to local celebrities often causes us to 
devaluate them and that several generations must pass before we can place 
them in proper niches. It was over twenty years ago that a park guard, on my 
asking him concerning a small statue which surmounted a summer house which 
stood on the site of the Pennsylvania Museum of Art, replied: “Oh! That’s one 
of those old things by Rush”. It is gratifying that today guardians of this same 
spot have a higher opinion of the works of William Rush. 


WILLIAM RusH DunNTON, Jr. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
FEBRUARY, 1937. 
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FAMILY TREE OF WILLIAM RUSH (SCULPTOR) 1756-1833 


FROM THE FIRST OF THAT FAMILY WHO SETTLED IN PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE YEAR A.D. 1683 


JOHN RUSH ann SUSANNA LUCAS 


Joun Rusu, b. Oxfordshire, England, 1620. Married SusANNA Lucas, January 8, 1648. 
Settled at Byberry, Pennsylvania, 1683. 


| 
| 


Elizabeth William Thomas Susanna John Francis James Joseph 
b. June 16,1649 —b. July 21, 1652 b. Nov. 7, 1654 b. Dec. 26, 1656 b. Mar. 1, 1660 __ b. Feb. 8, 1662  b. July 21, 1664 b. Oct. 26, 1666 
d. d.——— 1688 d. Apr. 18, 1676 d.——— d. ——— d. childhood d. Jan. 1, 1671 d. under 30 
Gy first swite, Aurelia, :d. 16835.) ss. and by a second wife 
Susanna Elizabeth James Sarah William 
b. ——— 1675 b. ——— 1677 b. ——— 1679 b. ——— 1685 b. ——-— = 1687 
d. ——— d. ——— d. ——— 1727 d. over 80 d. Jan. 31, 1733 
Married, March 1, 1711/12, Elizabeth Hodges, d. April 15, 1735 
Mary William Joseph Elizabeth Elizabeth Francis 
b. Feb. 9, 1712/13 b. Feb. 24, 1717/18 b. Jan. 3, 1719/20 Diedininfancy b. Feb. 12, 1722/23 b. Nov. 3, 1725 
d. Jan. 5, 1766 d. Nov. 30, 1791 d.——— 1787 1721/22 d. Dec. 8, 1754 d. Aug. 27, 1726 
by first marriage to Rebecca Lincoln or Lincorn . ... . . . . . . then married Elizabeth Hilton, 9 children 
Elizabeth William Mary Abraham Catharine 
b. ——— (sculptor) b. ——— ' died young b. ——— 
d. ——— b. July 4, 1756 d.—— d. ——— 
d. Jan. 17, 1833 
Married, December 14, 1780, Martha Wallace 
John Rebecca William Martha Joseph Benjamin Samuel W. Elizabeth 
b. 1782 b. ——— b. —-—— b. ——— b. ——— b. -——— b. ——— b. Mar. 10, 1801 
d. Jan. 2, 1853 d. ——— d,. ——— d. ——— d. ——— d. ——— d. ——— 


d. Oct. 31, 1878 


Edward 


b. Sept. 27, 1670 b. Dec. 27, 1673/4 


d. under 30 


Mary Simpson 
b. Mar. 3, 1803 
d. Jan. 15, 1887 


Jane 


Lies 


WILLIAM RUSH 


1756-1833 


“Brave Neptune, with his trident in his hand, 
O’erlooks the water and surveys the land: 
A noble figure—such as Rush alone, 
Can form of wood, or Canova of stone.” 


“We are called upon today, to record, in the proper place, the demise of one 
of our oldest and most respected citizens, WILLIAM RUSH, Esq. who expired 
yesterday afternoon, lamented by all who knew him. Mr. Rush was for many 
years, a very active and useful member of City Councils. As a member of the 
Watering Committee, his services were particularly efficient and valuable. 
As a sculptor, the deceased deserved more than ordinary praise. Many of his 
efforts in this may have received the unqualified approbation from competent 
judges, and several specimens of his taste in this art now remain, and are 
cherished as testimonials not only of his skill, but of his patriotism.”? 


I 


F THE above quotations can suggest an era to us, and if the list of works which 

follows can indicate the genius and industry of a man, then we must con- 

clude that Rush was not only the first native American sculptor, but, so long as 
he lived, that he was the whole of American sculpture. 

Patience Wright (1725-1786) with her “wax works” has been called America’s 
first plastic artist. As early as 1771 she was exhibiting her miniature wax profiles 
in New York.’ Her son Joseph, born in 1756, the year of Rush’s birth, has 
been credited with having taught William Rush to model. He also is known 
to have made a wax profile likeness of George Washington (1783) and some 
time later to have made a bust of him which has disappeared. While these 
facts might seem to rob Rush of the priority here claimed for him in his chosen 
field, we cannot accept Patience Wright’s performances in Wedgwood manner 
as sculpture in the large sense and we must admit that Joseph Wright's 
modelling was none other than an intelligent attempt on his part to clarify, 


1. Quoted from a poem entitled “The Delaware” (c. 1828-30), Author unknown. Preserved in 
Watson’s “Manuscript Annals”, p. 571. Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


2. The Philadelphia Gazette, January 18, 1833. 
3. W. Kelby, Notes on American Artists, 1922, p. 9, and Fiske Kimball in Antiques, May, 1929, 
pp. 377-378. 
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through the aid of the third dimension, forms which were to be fully realized 
in his true medium—that of canvas and paint. That Wright taught Rush to 
model is based on the following statement by Dunlap: “There is like wise a 
head of him (Joseph Wright) modelled in clay by Mr. W. Rush, of Philadel- 
phia, who, I am told, said that Wright taught him to model”. If Dunlap was 
correctly informed in this instance, Rush’s instructions from Wright might have 
taken place between 1783 and April of 1785 when Wright was established in 
Philadelphia, or, which is more likely, between 1789 and 1793, after the painter 
had returned to Philadelphia from New York and was occupied as the first 
official designer and die-sinker to the United States Mint. By this time, Rush 
was already well established in the business of ship carving as is seen by the 
number of important commissions already executed or planned. 

His letter? to Naval Constructor, Joshua Humphreys (1795), in which he 
gave his “ideas” for the figureheads of the six frigates about to be built, is 
conclusive evidence that to Humphreys, who was head of the Navy Yard here, 
and to the Secretary of War (then in charge of naval affairs), Rush was pre- 
eminent in the field of ship carving and sculpture. 

The right of John Skillen of Boston to early fame, is diminished by our 
present knowledge* that Rush recommended him as the carver and supplied 
the design of the HERCULES figurehead for the frigate ConstirutTion. Of 
claims for John Frazee’s priority over Rush, it is only necessary to point out 
that this artist was not born until 1790 and that his works stemmed more from 
foreign importations in the Canova tradition than they did from the native 
stuff of Rush’s art. 

To Rush, therefore, belongs the distinction of being not only the first native 
American to devote himself seriously and successfully to sculpture, but also 
of being its chief exponent; a character of exceptional vision and sound common 
sense, and an artist whose inventions were the product of the true sculptor’s 
power to visualize the figure in the brute material and “get it out” in a 
craftsman-like fashion. Of Rush’s artistic credo Dunlap‘ reports: “My corre-. 
spondent says— His time would never permit, or he would have attempted 
marble. He used to say it was immaterial what the substance was, the artist 
must see distinctly the figure in the block, and removing the surface was merely 
mechanical. When in a hurry he used to hire a wood chopper, and stand by 
and give directions where to cut ” How different, this, from the 
method of the small sketch, mechanically enlarged, power-cut and finished to 


1. A History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the United States, (1918 edition), 
Vol Lapse. s- 


2. See Appendix for text of this letter and No. 74 for‘ Humphreys’ letter of between May 28 
and June 5, 1795, transmitting these ideas to the Secretary of War. 


3. See discussion of the Hercules figurehead herewith, No. 76. 
4. Opus cit., Vol. I, pp. 374-5. 
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astonishing smoothness so frequently used in the early years of our century 
and still conceived by some to be the sculptor’s best approach to his problem. 

William Rush was born on July 4, 1756, the son of Joseph Rush? and 
Rebecca Lincoln. His father was a ship carpenter and a member of the 
Carpenter’s Company as early as 1763. Here he served as Assistant Master 
in 1773 and 1799, having previously been Warden and a member of the 
Company’s committee to determine the prices to be set for various sorts of 
carpenter’s work.’ He continued as*a useful member of the Company until his 
death in 1787. Aside from his profession, he was interested in public affairs and 
served*® as Coroner of Philadelphia from 1780 until 1785. The elder Rush was 
also frequently called upon by the Council of Safety to make appraisals of 
ships and report “with as much expedition and Secrecy as may be”. Two such 
cases are reported in Colonial Records* and had to do with the Cutter REVENGE 
and the ship (General) GREEN. 

On his mother’s side Rush is said to have been related to the Lincolns of 
Springfield Township (now Delaware County, Pennsylvania) and thus related 
to the same family as Abraham Lincoln.® Further back, “he was descended 
from John Rush who commanded a troop of horse in Cromwell’s Army and 
came to Pennsylvania in the year following the landing of William Penn’’.* 
Benjamin Rush, eminent physician and Signer, was cousin to the sculptor and 
was descended in the fifth generation from the same John Rush.? 

Concerning Rush’s early training, the only two sources presently available 
are to be found in Dunlap* and Watson.® Of the two, Watson, apparently, is 
the one who actually knew the sculptor. Dunlap, as in so many other instances, 
relied upon the information of “correspondents” whose testimony may or may 
not have been trustworthy. Watson writes:2° 


“Few citizens of Philadelphia are more deserving of commendation for their 
excellence in their profession than this gentleman, as a ship carver . . . 
He gives more grace and character to his figures than are to be found in any 


1, For Rush line of descent from John Rush see the family tree herewith, and Charles Henry 
Hart in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XXXI, pp- 381, 382, also 
Vol. XVII, p. 333, Lewis Alexander Biddle, A Memorial . . . as well as a short History 
of the Rush Family in Pennsylvania, 1905, p. 232. 


2. An Act to Incorporate the Carpenter's Company, etc., 1773, pp. 36, 71, 75, 87. 
3 


. Colonial Records, Vols. XII, XIII, XIV. See also Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, Vol. XXXI, pp. 381, 382. 


4. Vol. XI, pp. 720, 739. March 13, 1779 and April 5, 1779 respectively. 

5. Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XXXI, pp. 381, 382. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XXI, pp. 381, 382. 

8. Opus cit. 

9. J. F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania in the Olden Times, 1857 edition, 
2 volumes. 


10. Opus cit., Vol. I, p. 575. 
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other wooden designs . . . I have heard him say that his genius would 
be most displayed in carving the three great divisions of the human face—the 
negro, the American Indian, and the white man. The contour or profile of 
these run diametrically opposite; because the features of a white man, which 
stand in relief, all proceed from a perfect perpendicular line, thus | . A 
Negro’s has a projecting forehead and lips, precisely the reverse of those of 
an Indian, thus ( ; but an Indian’s is thus > .” 


The source for these observations, attributed to Rush, is readily traceable 
to the Artist’s Repository or Encyclopedia of the Fine Arts; one of the books 
on art which we know was in William Rush’s library. The first volume of this 
work, used quite generally by early American artists as a reference book on 
a multitude of problems common to their profession, contains a chapter on 
“National Character”. The plates illustrating this discussion show profile draw- 
ings of a “Calumic Tartar”, the “Profiles of a Monkey and a Negro”, an “Ideal 
Head” and a “European Head”. The text elaborately treats the basic differences 
between the races as exemplified by the “facial line’ drawn from the greatest 
projection of the forehead, through the lips and to the point of the chin. 

It is, perhaps, a comment on the studious nature of Rush that he should have 
understood the importance of these indications as being related to his observa- 
tions of the life about him. It was quite natural for him to have substituted 
the Indian for the “Calumic Tartar” and to have retained the negro and the 
white, both obviously familiar types. That the Artist’s Repository furnished Rush 
with some of his symbolism and hints on facial expression is also obvious from 
the chapters entitled “Of Character; Physiognomy; Proportions of the Figure; 
Of Expression; Character of the Figure; Expression of the Figure”, etc. It is 
also clear that the sculptor’s reclining figure representing the Schuylkill was 
more than likely derived from the illustration of the “River Nile” reproduced 
(plate 107) in the first volume of the Repository. The choice of the traditional 
reclining “River God” was certainly not an original invention with Rush and 
no other likely source of this formula suggests itself. One could cite numerous 
other items which Rush made his own from the Repository in his search for 
knowledge and in an attempt to supply the great deficiency of his meagre formal 
training. These we shall investigate a little later. 

Continuing with Watson’s® testimony of the artist’s early years and training 
we read: 

“I made it my business to become acquainted with Mr. Rush because I have 


admired his remarkable talents . . . his father was a ship carpenter. 
From his youth he was fond of cutting out ships, and used, when a boy, to 


1. Published in 1808 by C. Taylor, London, 4 volumes. 


2. Only two of these have survived but Dr. Dunton remembers the whole set. They contain the 
signature of the artist and the notation “purchased 1812”. 


3. Opus cit., Vol. I, p. 575. 
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pass his time in the garret in cutting out ships from blocks of wood, and to 
exercise himself in drawing figures in chaulk and paints. When of a proper 
age he followed his inclination in engaging his term of apprenticeship with 
Edward Cutbush from London, then the best carver of his day. He was a 
man of spirited execution but of inharmonious proportions. Walking atti- 
tudes were then unknown, but all rested astride the cutwater. When Rush 
first saw, on a foreign vessel, a walking figure, he instantly conceived the idea 
of more tasteful and graceful figures than had been before executed. He 
instantly surpassed his master; and having once opened his mind to contem- 
plation and study of such attitudes and figures as he saw in nature, he was 
very soon enabled to surpass all his former performances.” 


Satisfactory as Watson’s account may seem, it leaves many points uncovered. . 
Edward Cutbush, we can only surmise, ran a large shop in which young carvers 
served a term of apprenticeship and either remained as salaried journeymen, 
or eventually entered business on their own account. Certainly Rush’s training 
here must have been of a practical nature proceeding from simple problems to 
greater ones but including, in the course of three to five years, nothing in the 
nature of formal teaching. This, one must believe, the industry of the young 
apprentices necessarily had to supply. There were few books available and no 
examples of sculpture other than those on the ships riding at anchor or tied 
up to wharves along the Delaware. The length of the young sculptor’s stay in 
Cutbush’s shop is not definitely known. Dunlap’ tells us that “the first figure 
he carved was at about the third year of his apprenticeship, which far outstripped 
his master”. Assuming Rush to have entered Cutbush’s shop in 1771, at the age 
of fifteen, and to have remained no longer than three years, he would have 
been ready to engage himself as a carver by 1774, or one year before the out- 
break of the Revolution and three years before Rush was commissioned,? 
September 9, 1777, as an Ensign in Captain Philip Wagener’s Company, Fourth 
Regiment of Foot, Lt. Colonel Wills, Philadelphia Militia. 

Of Rush’s services during the war, there are only a few scattered references 
to be found in the Colonial Records. These, furthermore, are difficult to inter- 
pret because of the existence, at the time, of another William Rush (1717/18- 
1791), the sculptor’s uncle. We know that a William Rush was appointed® 
Justice of the Peace on May 7, 1779, and on January 30, 1782, one of the 
Judges of the City Court “in the room of John Ord, Esq., lately deceased”’,* 
and reappointed Justice of the Peace on May 26, 1786. It is fairly clear that 


1. Opus cit., Vol. I, pp. 374, 375. 

2. Pennsylvania Archives, Vol. XIII, 1890, p. 675. This information is also on file in Dr. Dun- 
ton’s application (No. 161, March 2, 1906) for membership in the Sons of the Revolution, 
State of Maryland. 

8. Colonial Records, Vol. XI, p. 770. 

. Ibid., Vol. XIII, p. 181. 

5. Ibid., Vol. V, p. 26. 


> 
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these items refer to the elder William and that the remaining mentions in the 
Colonial Records refer to the sculptor. They concern the following activities 
and are drawn from extracts in the Minutes of the Council of Safety:2 


“By order of the Boards, an order was drawn on Messrs. Mease and Caldwell, 
in favor of William Rush for £32.5.9. being the amount of eleven Firelocks 
purchased by him for the use of Capt. Jones’ Company in the Battalion late 
Colo. Bull’s.” 

“By order of the Board, an order was drawn on the Committee of Safety in 
favour of William Rush, for twelve pounds, five shillings being the amount 
of four firelocks purchased by him and delivered to the Commissary for the 
use of this Province.’” 


The next entry appears? some three years later in a list of orders drawn on 
the Treasurer by the Committee of Safety: 


“One favor of William Rush for the Sum of One Thousand Five Hundred 
and Fifty Pounds nine shillings and Eleven Pence half penny for work done 
by him, including an order of the late State Navy board dated March 9, 1778 
for the sum of one Thousand and one hundred and fifty one Pounds and six 
Shillings which appears to remain unpaid.” 


These entries have more than academic interest, showing that Rush had 
some official connection with the War prior to receiving his commission. The 
last item indicates that as early as 1778, he had performed some kind of service 
for the State Navy Board. Rush, then in his twenty-second year, had, apparently, 
achieved sufficient notice from his work to be consulted and employed in a 
professional capacity. 


II 


The earliest ship carving which we are able to point to is that of the 
INDIAN TRADER (No. 63), for the ship WiLLIAM PENN. This has been dated 
in the vicinity of 1789. By 1790 Rush had established himself and had attracted 
enough attention by his work to cause the English firm of Nicklin and Griffith 
to order two figureheads (Nos. 64 and 65). It is not unlikely that between 
the close of the war in 1781 and the year 1789 Rush labored to earn a reputation 
as a journeyman carver and later to establish himself in his own business. From 
the bill sent John Ross for work done on the ship Satty (No. 66), we know 
that the sculptor was working for his own account before April 1791. That 
the early work probably had to do with commercial vessels explains the absence 
of a greater number of recorded items. Unlike the work done for the Navy, 


1. Colonial Records, Vol. XI, February 7, 1776. 


2. Ibid., April 16, 1776. 
3. Ibid., February 13, 1779. 
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where records have been preserved, and are fairly well organized, the nature of 
the commercial work can only be traced by a long and systematic search through 
the contemporary press. 

We know that Rush’s shop stood on Front Street. It has been listed as 
172 North Front and as 174 North Front.1_ Records? of the Mutual Assurance 
Company (Green Tree) indicate that in June 1795 the Company issued two 
insurance policies to “William Rush, Carver on his dwelling house situated on 
the West side of Front Street, between Sassafras and Vine Sts”.* Sassafras Street 
today is Race Street. William Rush also insured another house, policy No. 565, 
issued in June 1795 to “William Rush Carver this being on the North side of 
Callowhill Street and near the River Delaware’. It was renewed by policy 
No. 1840 in April 1804 and continued until July 1811 when it was transferred 
to one Thomas Fowler. The addresses of subsequent owners of this policy indi- 
cate that the house was known under the old street numbers as No. 5 Callowhill 
Street—possibly No. 7 today. 

Abraham Ritter‘ refers to the Front Street property in the following words: 
“There was a large log under the front window, upon which we little boys on 
our way to school climbed and peeped under his window, wondering at the 
transformation of unwrought timber unto the form and appearance of human 
beings. Mr. Rush was rather below middle height, but well formed, genteel in 
appearance, and very intelligent in countenance . . . ” This can doubtless 
be taken to indicate that the combined studio and dwelling was located on 
Front Street and that perhaps the second house mentioned may have been used 
as a store house or even as an overflow workshop. It is known® that later, Rush 
purchased a house in New Jersey between Palmyra and Riverton but the date 
of its purchase and the length of its service is not recorded. 

When it is realized that the items enumerated in the accompanying catalogue 
represent only a portion of the work which passed through William Rush’s 
hands, one is impressed with the industry of the sculptor. Especially is this so 
if it is borne in mind that he insisted upon carving directly with assistance only 
in the early “roughing out” stages. For this work he undoubtedly used the 
novices who must have flocked to his shop in numbers. The apprentice system 
had served Rush’s early training and happily it remained the only school which 


1. It is so listed in the early catalogues of the Academy Annuals. 

2. This information has kindly been furnished by Mr. Lawrence J. Morris of the Mutual Assur- 
ance Company. 

3. These two policies, Nos. 563 and 564, were renewed in April 1804 by policy No. 1839 and 
this was cancelled by the executors of William Rush in June 1833. When this policy was 
cancelled, a new one, No. 5237, was issued and under this a total loss was paid to the estate 
in 1850. The address then given was “170 or 172 No. Front St” which, under the present 
system of numbering, would be about 246 North Front Street—just below Vine. 

4. Philadelphia and Her Merchants, Philadeiphia, 1860, pp. 103-5. 

5. The photograph of this house is preserved in Dr. Dunton’s Scrapbook. 
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a young carver could enter. We get some notion of this from the testimony? 

of an old carver. He writes: 
“Rush was in his prime about the year ’20. I claim to be one of his disciples 
and followers, though I never worked under him. I knew his son, John, also 
an excellent ship carver, very well. John Rush’s shop was near the screwdock 
on Beach Street. His father was long located, I think always, at Front and 
Callowhill Streets. ‘Through John Rush and a clever workman named Millard, 
who was an apprentice under William Rush and a journeyman in the shop 
where I served time, I grew up to venerate the very name of Rush : 
He was a genius . . . He could do with wood what some other gifted 
men do with marble. And he did it all himself—except the first rough hewing 
of his bit of timber t 


It is not yet possible to name all men who at one time or another were 
apprenticed in Rush’s shop. ‘They increased and diminished according to the 
volume of work on hand. We know from Rush’s letter of September 9, 1819 to 
the Navy Commissioners (quoted under No. 83) that his son John was, at 
that time, a half partner and that Rush, his son and one: journeyman did all 
the work. It is also clear from this letter that additional hands were “not to be 
had” but that a former hand was expected to be available in “ten or twelve 
days”. In 1787 a carver by the name of Bids was in Rush’s employ (see discussion 
of No. 69) and in 1799 two appentices of apparently exceptional abilities had 
completed their terms and had secured successful employment on their own 
account. In the Philadelphia Daily Advertiser for May 25, 1799 the following 
notice appeared: 

“New York, May 23. Mr. Daniel N. Train, a young gentleman of genius and 

ability lately a pupil of Rush, the famous carver of Philadelphia, some time 

since arrived in this City, has completed the ornaments of the ship Apams, 

soon to be launched at Walaboght, L. I. 

The ornamental part of this vessel exhibits a striking proof of Mr. Train’s 

abilities. We wish him success in the carving for the 44, now building at 

Corler’s Hook, which we are told, he is engaged to execute.” 


In the same journal for December 14, 1799 we learn that the sloop of war 
TRUMBALL was launched at Norwich on November 26 and that: 


“The carved work was executed under the direction of Mr. Daniel N. Train 
from New York, a young gentleman of much professional abilities and who 
bids fair in a short time to be a complete artist in the science of sculpture.” 

Likewise on June 8, 1799 in the Philadelphia Daily Advertiser was printed: 


“Baltimore June 5. The U. States frigate MARYLAND launched yesterday is 
an elegant vessel 


1. An Appreciation—by a Ship Carver. Article of unknown source and date preserved in Dr. 
Dunton’s Scrapbook. 
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The carved work of the Maryland sloop of war reflects no small honor on the 
progress of American Arts; it is executed in a masterly style by Mr. Brown, a 
native of Philadelphia, and a pupil of Mr. Rush”. 


Further research in the contemporary press for notices such as those quoted 
and especially in advertisements will doubtless, in time, bring to light the names 
of many additional pupils of Rush. The ones mentioned, however, serve to 
indicate the importance attached to “apprenticeship under the sculptor and the 
standing it immediately conferred upon those who sought independent com- 
missions. That Rush was not only known and respected as an able artist in 
his own city, but was famed elsewhere as the first sculptor and ship carver of 
his day, is at once apparent. It is rare to find in the annals of art a character 
whose steady progress toward success and fame did not evoke criticism and create 
enemies, although they might only be artistic ones. Rush was not poor and he 
was not rich. By his hard labour, his intelligence, his natural aptitude and 
his fine qualities as a man, he became the Master of whom there was no 
criticism. It is a fact that whenever he or his works were mentioned in the 
press of his day, the comment was always favorable. Thus shortly after the 
statue of Washington was exhibited at the Academy, “An American” was moved 
to write:? 


“é 


: In our opinion, this effort of the mind of Rush is a masterly pro- 
duction . . . It becomes us to realize, that Rush is our countryman. We 
should not forget how much we are indebted to his chisel, for the respectability 
abroad, already attached to our infant exertions in the Fine Arts 
Possibly these remarks may not be acceptable to the gentleman, in a notice 
of whose labours they have been excited. If they prove offensive, he will 
pardon me.” 


III 


As early as 1791 Charles Willson Peale had attempted to organize a drawing 
school where young students could receive some kind of formal training. His 
attempt, although praiseworthy, was a failure. In 1794 he was joined by 
Giuseppe Cerracchi, William Rush and others. The Columbianum, “an asso- 
ciation of the Artists in America for the protection and encouragement of the 
Fine Arts” was the result. Both Peale and Rush were convinced of the value of 
drawing from the living model, an unheard of procedure and of such a con- 
troversial nature that in April of 1795 some eight members of the society 
resigned. The Columbianum ceased to function as a school. Not until 
December of 1805 was the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts founded.2 


1. American Daily Advertiser, Vol. XLIV, June 2, 1815, p. 5. 


2. For the early history of the Academy see Helen W. Henderson, The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts and other Collections of Philadelphia, 1911, pp. 1-17. 
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William Rush was one of seventy-one prominent Philadelphians whose names 
appeared on the articles of agreement providing for the establishment of the new 
school. With Peale, he was elected to membership on the first Board of Directors. 

Here, his services were long and valued. The first concern of the new Academy 
was to find a home. Rush, William Poyntell and John Dorsey were constituted 
a building committee. They chose a site on the north side of Chestnut Street 
between Tenth and Eleventh Streets. As architect they selected Benjamin H. 
Latrobe, foremost American architect of his day. Funds for the building were 
solicited early in 1806 and on March 28 of the same year, the Academy secured 
its charter. Toward the close of the year the new building was ready for 
occupancy. 

It is a comment upon the times that the Charter and other early references 
to the Academy mention little regarding the prescribed course of instruction. 
The chief concern of the Directors seems to have been to provide examples of 
art for students. Nicholas Biddle,’ then in Paris as Secretary of the American 
Legation, was charged with the task of securing copies of statuary from the 
Musée Napoleon. With the advise of Houdon, and the ready consent of the 
Emperor, a shipment of especially made casts was assembled and sent on its way 
from Bordeaux. When the new Academy building was opened, an admission of 
twenty-five cents was charged and because of the character of some of the exhibits, 
Mondays were set aside “with tender gallantry for ladies exclusively”. The 
partial list of casts mentioned? by “Oliver Oldschool” included the Pythian 
Apollo, the Laocoon, the Venus de Medici and the Venus of the Capitol. Other 
casts were the Apollo Belvedere, the Torso Belvedere, the Meleager, the Dying 
Gladiator, the Hermaphrodite, the Silenus and Infant Bacchus and the Jason 
and Germanicus. At least one of these, the Venus de Medici, has some interest 
for us as the probable source from which Rush drew inspiration for the design 
of the Centre Square WATER NYMPH AND BITTERN. 

Thus, between 1805 and 1810, the Academy grew slowly, assembling such 
material as it could for the advancement of the cause of art. The growth of 
the collections was watched with general interest and was frequently commented 
upon in the press. The articles of “Oliver Oldschool” in the early issues of the 
Port Folio Magazine® follow this development and incidentally are excellent 
sources for indications on the taste of Rush’s times. In December of 1810, this 
writer‘ reported the first Annual Discourse delivered by Judge Joseph Hopkinson 
before the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts at which a large group of 
members of the Society of Artists were admitted to fellowships in the Academy. 


1. “Oliver Oldschool”, The Port Folio (New Series), June 14, 1806, Vol. I, No. 23, pp. 356-7. 
2. Ibid., pp. 356-7. 
3. See especially the years 1806-1810. 


4. “Oliver Oldschool”, The Port Folio (New Series), June 14, 1806, Vol. I, No. 23, pp. 356-7 
Vol. IV, No. 6. 
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William Rush’s name was at the head of this list which included Thomas Sully, 
James Peale, Thomas Birch, Benjamin H. Latrobe, Benjamin Tanner and a 
host of other early artists. In May of the following year, the first Annual Exhi- 
bition was held in conjunction with the membership of the Society of Artists and 
Rush contributed his small figure of WINTER (No. 11), the portrait of 
JOSEPH WRIGHT (No. 10) and that of A CITIZEN (No. 16). From 1811 
until his death in 1833, Rush was always represented in the Annuals with one 
or more pieces. While these entries wexe not always new work, they are evidence 
of Rush’s interest in the exhibitions and of the popularity of his work with 
his contemporaries. 

Aside from the very considerable part played by Rush in the formation of 
the Academy, we know from his own testimony? that he was a member of 
Councils for some twenty-two years. Rush’s services in this connection started 
in the neighborhood of 1809 and, from the beginning, he seems to have served 
as a member of the important Watering Committee of Councils. His chief 
work as a member of this Committee had to do with the selection of the site 
at Fairmount for the location of the new Water Works, a site which he defended 
as being far superior to that proposed at the junction of the Schuylkill and 
Wissahickon. In addition to the sculptor’s considerable services on the Watering 
Committee, he was asked to study the question of navigation on the Schuylkill 
and report to Councils. This report,” in the form of a letter to Councils, is a 
thoughtful, well worded plan proposing to “confine the outer ends of the 
wharves to the line of low water mark on both sides of the River, and instead of 
forming docks in deep water, by running the wharves into the channel, to form 
them by digging out between the wharves . . . ” The paper, of considerable 
length, goes on to explain that “the design of placing the buildings (warehouses 
etc) to form one open front to the river, at least one hundred feet back from the 
head of the docks, is not merely for ornament, but it is to place the lives and 
property those buildings are to contain out of the way of any material injury 
they might sustain by any great and uncommon freshet, which the Schuylkill is 
and ever will be subject to. It is also the design of the plan to prevent the 
wharves from being covered with permanent buildings, and forming numbers 
of little, dirty stinking alleys down to the water edge, such as we now see on 
the Delaware front of the City’ . . . The balance of Rush’s letter in sup- 
port of his plan, cites various flood disasters which had been experienced in 
Europe in 1830 as the result of intense cold and consequent overflowing of 
the rivers Rhine and Danube. He closes by urging Councils to apply to the 
Legislature for an Act to preserve the natural width of the Schuylkill. Rush’s 


1. Letter to Thomas Kittera under discussion of (No. 29). 


2. Report of the Committee of the Select and Common Councils of Philadelphia on the Navi- 
gation of the River Schuylkill. Printed by Lydia B. Bailey, Philadelphia, 1832, pp. 3-8. 
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recommendations after being referred to another committee’ were favorably 
reported and on February 6, 1832 it was 


“Resolved that it is necessary and expedient to fix and determine by law the 
wharf lines, on both shores of the river Schuylkill, from Fair Mount down 
to the mouth of said river, so that an area of not less than ——feet be left 
for the free passage of water.” 


Thus, at the age of seventy-six, was William Rush’s opinion sought by his 
fellow citizens. The universal respect which he had won in his own field of 
the arts had not prevented him from devoting himself to matters of public 
interest. The keen wisdom of his letter to Councils shows him to have been a 
man of knowledge and vision in the art of city planning, a study in which his 
sound common sense could have been his only guide. 

We know little concerning Rush’s private life other than the fact that he was 
a devoted husband and the father of nine children. His letter? to his son 
Thomas, written when Rush was in his sixty-fourth year, however, is ample proof 
of the sculptor’s personal integrity. The few direct references we have to the 
man all speak of his modesty and intelligence. These qualities he certainly 
possessed to a marked degree. “To succeed in any matter”, he writes to his son, 
“a man must (where he is dependent on himself) Seek for that which is need- 
ful where it is to be obtained and that with modesty and humility—for self 
conceat shuts the door against improvement ” And with respect to 
work he admonishes, “bend your mind to it with diligence for without attention 
and industry, useful knowledge and the fruits thereof is not obtainable.” The 
balance of the artist’s advice to his son, reveals him as possessed of deep religious 
belief and serenity of spirit. 


IV 


To attempt an appreciation of Rush’s work one must necessarily place oneself 
in the spirit of that time. One must recall the total absence of training as it 
is now known and also the lack of models both in the form of sculpture and 
as represented by engravings or in books. The late Lorado Taft? has written: 


“Mr. Rush had ideas in abundance, a sense of grace, and much facility; and 
in style, the resultant of all these elements, he was not lacking. When to such 
qualities is added enthusiasm and industry, the endowment of a good artist 
becomes unusually complete”. 


There has been, perhaps, no truer statement made concerning Rush. The 
elaborately conceived ideas for the figureheads of the six Frigates sent by Rush 


1. Ibid., pp. 9, 12, 14. 


2. See appendix. 
3. The History of American Sculpture, 1903, pp. 20-24. 
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to Humphreys, was doubtless a symbolism of the artist’s own invention. While 
certain ideal figures such as those representing Architecture, Law, Justice, Peace, 
War, etc., must have been part of the contemporary ship carver’s vocabulary, 
Rush displayed a scholarly ability in applying their meaning to the designs 
which he was constantly being called upon to supply. Indeed, the sources for 
the sculptor’s elaborate naval carvings are not easy to point to unless we concede 
that they were current in the profession and were developed by each carver 
according to his own fancy. 

We must think of Rush, then, as an individual of exceptional ability as a 
craftsman and one who, through his early apprenticeship to Cutbush, had been 
able to master in the fullest sense the knowledge traditionally common to the 
ship carving fraternity of his day. His first contribution seems to have been in 
connection with the designs of figureheads. Benjamin H. Latrobe in his oration 
before the Society of Artists in 1811 described Rush’s work in the following 
words: 


“There is a motion in his figures that is inconceivable. They seem rather to 
draw the ship after them than to be impelled by the vessel. Many are of 
exquisite beauty. I have not seen one on which there is not the stamp of 
genius.” 


We know that it was Rush who first began to give figureheads some semblance 
of life. Prior to his time, walking attitudes were unknown in American work 
and the figureheads rested astride the cutwater. It was doubtless due to the 
sculptor’s observations of nature that he was led to attempt more lifelike repre- 
sentations and to give to his standing figures some action and grace. Concerning 
Rush’s respect for nature, Dunlap,’ through his correspondent, reports a portion 
of a conversation with the artist as follows: “When I see my boys bungling in 
the carving of hands, I tell them look at your own hands—place them in the 
same position—imitate them and you must be right. You always have the 
model at hand.” This statement, almost naive in its simplicity, does much 
to explain Rush’s success in rising above the difficulties of the early American 
creative artist. He realized that in nature was to be found an ever existing 
supply of models whose truth was greater than any other examples to be found. 

It was doubtless through such careful attention to the forms of nature that 
Rush was able to excell the other ship carvers of his day and advance into the 
realm of pure sculpture. The first important works in this direction were the 
two figures for the Chestnut Street Theatre. COMEDY and TRAGEDY, while 
still in the ship carver’s tradition, are, nevertheless, quite successful attempts to 
reflect a mood through choice of pose and delineation of expression. While 
the treatment of the drapery may be criticized as too obvious, it is handled with 


1. Opus cit., Vol. I, p. 375. 
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freshness and with very evident concern on the part of the sculptor for the 
structure and movement of each figure. It is successful despite its. “fussiness’, 
because however playful in treatment, it still preserves the integrity of the 
forms it serves to cover and decorate. 

It must have been from the experience gained in these two attempts that 
Rush was able to so successfully treat the composition he executed in 1809 for 
the fountain in front of the Centre Square Water Works. Resorting again to 
a single female figure as the main theme, he has more skillfully subdued the 
drapery as a means to an end, rather than for its own interest. While the initial 
suggestion of pose was probably derived from the cast of the Venus de Medici 
and other sculpture in the Academy’s Collections, we know that a living model 
was used and it is probably due to this fact that proportions are more subtle. 
The facial expressions, strained in COMEDY and TRAGEDY, have here become 
more natural as though the artist were following forms seen rather than formulas 
vaguely understood. As the expression of a fountain figure, the WATER 
NYMPH AND BITTERN is not only successful in scale but also in the symbolic 
suggestion achieved through the introduction of the bittern. The fountain 
originally played water from the beak of the bird and the entire figure was 
bathed in a circular spray which originated at its base. Rush has suggested the 
ripple of wet drapery falling over a gracefully poised figure. The work possesses 
realism without overreaching into the realm of the naturalistic. It is unfortunate 
that the fountain was executed in wood which has decayed and all but dis- 
appeared. This fault, if it may be called one, was due entirely to the fact that 
Rush knew nothing of bronze casting and never worked in marble or stone. 

It has been something of a surprise to discover evidence of Rush’s services 
to the medical profession as a carver of anatomical models. His proficiency as 
a carver and his relationship to Dr. Benjamin Rush, explains Dr. Wistar’s 
choice of Rush to work out a problem which must have presented considerable 
novelty to the artist. As examples of wood carving, the several models which 
Rush made are not only expertly done, but demonstrate the sculptor’s innate 
ability to meet new conditions and solve them despite the absence of precedents. 
This trait, we must admire in the artist as much as any of his other qualities. 
His portraits of the three doctors, Rush, Wistar and Physick, are straightforward 
in their simplicity, lacking all embellishments. They impress us as strong 
characterizations and are quite independent of the theatrical frills employed 
by the sculptors of the next generation. 

While the inscription which appears in Rush’s copy of the Artist's Repository 
indicates that he purchased the work in 1812, his treatment of detail would 
indicate that he had seen the book shortly after its appearance in 1808. Several 
plates,1 for instance, are devoted to the drawing of hands and feet which are 


1. Plates 84 to 89 inclusive. 
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identical in every way with the usual treatment given these parts in such figures 
as the WATER NYMPH AND BITTERN, WINTER, JUSTICE and WISDOM 
and the reclining figure of the SCHUYLKILL (Freed). The same is true of 
Rush’s treatment of the eye, which resembles in every important detail the 
indications given! in the Repository. Aside from these useful hints, the book 
doubtless served him in his study of expression? and in his treatment of hair. It 
is even possible that it may have influenced the design of the head of the 
figure of WINTER.* That these résemblances are more than casual ones 
seems proved by the fact that the date of publication of the Repository corre- 
sponds so closely with the years of Rush’s activity as a sculptor as well as a ship 
carver. 

One is naturally interested to know how Rush fared financially. Unfortu- 
nately we have no information on this subject but we can surmise that his long 
and successful marine work must have more than paid his expenses. In addi- 
tion, he doubtless made portraits as a professional sculptor. His letter to 
Dr. James Rush* would indicate that he sought “subscriptions” of this nature. 
Once having made a portrait, he was apparently in the habit of making addi- 
tional casts for sale. This explains the existence of five copies of the portrait 
of Dr. Wistar and the several copies of the portraits of Benjamin Rush and 
Philip Syng Physick. We have every reason to believe that the portraits of 
Joseph Stansbury, Alexander Hanson, Samuel Fox, William Bartram, Charles 
Thomson and others were actual commissions and as such must have produced 
income as well as added prestige. 

It is indeed unfortunate that so many of Rush’s portraits have been lost— 
at least for the moment. When their whereabouts become known, they will add 
to our knowledge of the art of America’s first portait sculptor. Of those which 
exist, one of the strongest is the sculptor’s self portrait. It shows him to be a 
man of determination and strength of character an artist who, through sheer 
force of will, was able to conquer the disadvantages of a pioneer country and 
produce an art which is truly American. The men who followed him, may 
have had the advantages of European training and travel but few of them ever 
achieved more noteworthy results. 

HENRI MARCEAU 


1. Plate 17. 

2. Plates 78 and 79. 

3. Plate 45. 

4. See discussion of (No. 28). 
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LENDERS TO THE EXHIBITION 


Tue Ciry OF PHILADELPHIA, INDEPENDENCE HALL 
THE COMMISSIONERS OF FAIRMOUNT PARK 
THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE IN SCHUYLKILL 
THE HIsToricAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


LipRARY COMMITTEE, GRAND LODGE, FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


hae PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 
THE PENNSYLVANIA MusEUM OF ART 
THE VALLEY ForGE MusEUM OF AMERICAN HIsToRY 
St. Joun’s EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 


THe REcror, CHURCH WARDENS AND VESTRY OF ST. PETER’S 
EPpIscOpAL CHURCH 


Dr. WILLIAM RusH DuNTON, JR. 
THE EpwWIN Forrest HOME For AGED ACTORS 
Mrs. EMMA MIDDLETON 
THE PENNSYLVANIA HOsPITAL 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA MEDICAL SCHOOL 
KENDRICK SCOFIELD 


Joun S. Wurts 
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Fourth of July in Centre Square, 1812—by John Lewis Krimmel. 


CATALOGUE 


ITEMS NUMBERED IN ITALICS ARE INCLUDED IN THE EXHIBITION IN 
CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


WOOD SCULPTURE, PORTRAITS, ETC. 


1]. INDIAN, c. 1790 ? 
Perhaps a tobacconist’s sign. 


That Rush may have done such figures is suggested by the following:1 


“The figure in front of the cigar store on Third Street above Walnut 
is by Rush. I have known it as long as I have known anything, so to 
speak. If you look it up, bear in mind it is not the standing figure on 
the street level, but the somewhat grotesque little Indian in an iron 
frame over the door. The outstretched arm is a restoration, the original 
member having been broken off years ago. The figure is a good specimen 
of Rush’s early manner stem, 


Present whereabouts unknown. 


2. COMEDY, 1808. 


3. TRAGEDY, 1808. 
Standing figures, pine, painted, over life-size. 


These were two allegorical figures carved by Rush in 1808 for the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, referred to in its day as the New Theatre to distinguish 
it from the Old Theatre situated on South Street above Fourth. The first 
Chestnut Street Theatre was crected in 1793 following a modified design 
by Benjamin H. Latrobe. In 1820 the building burned and was replaced 
by William Strickland’s structure which remained standing until 1855, 


1. Clipping from a Philadelphia newspaper preserved in Dr. Dunton’s Scrapbook and 
entitled “An Appreciation—by a Ship Carver”, no date, no source. This ship carver, 
according to his testimony, knew John Rush, William’s son, and thus his statement 
would seem to have some weight. 
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when it was torn down. The engraving by Birch,’ 1800, and that by 
Gilbert Fox,? 1804, show the first theatre building to have had a lower 
projecting story or porch supported on Corinthian columns and terminated 
by two slightly higher end-pavilions. Running through two stories of 
the main building above this porch was a central Palladian motif, flanked 
by slender niches and windows. Comedy and ‘Tragedy presumably 
occupied these niches. Early engravings fail to show them in place. On 
April 2, 1808, Poulson* published the following lines: “William Rush, Esq., 
of this city, has recently completed two elegant figures for the proprietors 
of the Philadelphia Theatre, to be placed in niches in front of that build- 
ing on Chestnut Street. In the execution of this work the genius of the 
artist is truly portrayed; he has done himself honor and added to that 
of his country”. The figures were placed on the second building and 
remained in place until 1855.5 They then passed into the possession of 
Edwin Forrest and were left on the grounds of his property when it 
became a home for aged actors. The pieces have been on indefinite loan 
at Memorial Hall since 1926. They appear in the exhibition with new 
bases (added since 1855) on which the names of the tragic and comic 
muses, Melpomene and Thalia, have been carved. 


In 1931, both figures were cleaned of old. paint and painted gray. The 
bodies are carved from one piece of pine with joints at the shoulders for 
the arms. The rear of each figure is partially excavated to prevent check- 
ing. There is no evidence that further “hollowing” has been done. The 
arms are attached by means of sockets and wooden pins. 


Exuisitep: April 1927, Pennsylvania Museum of Art, Memorial Hall, 
Forrest Collection; 1933, Pennsylvania Museum of Art, Fairmount, Amer- 
ican Folk Art, 


Lent by: THE EDWIN FORREST HOME FOR AGED ACTORS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


1. Stauffer, No. 171. 
2. Stauffer, No. St. 1012. 


3. Latrobe’s early design which was not entirely followed appears on stock certificates 
issued 1792-93, to secure funds for the enterprise. This design shows an upper story 
almost identical with the finished one and in the niches he has suggested the use 
of figures. Several of these certificates are to be found in the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 


4. American Daily Advertiser. 


5. Lippincott, Early Philadelphia: Its People, etc., (illustrated) p. 117 (facing); Brandt 
and Gummere, Byways and Boulevards in and about Philadelphia, (illustrated) 
p. 230, and in numerous photographs preserved in the files of the Library Company 
and the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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4. ANATOMICAL MODELS, between 1808 and 1820. 
Wood, painted, various scales. 


One of the most interesting sides of Rush’s work, evidently long for- 
gotten, is here revealed for the first time. It concerns work which Rush 
did for Dr. Wistar and later for Dr. Physick in helping to provide illus- 
trative material for the use of these men in their classes in anatomy. The 
reference? concerning these models follows: 


“I have said that probably owing to the uncertainty of conducting the 
course of anatomy in the early years of the school, no arrangements had 
been made for an anatomical museum . . . The most signal effort, 
however, of Dr. Wistar in this line was having a number of very large 
models in wood executed by Rush, with the view of giving every member 
of his class an equal opportunity of learning. They consist in represen- 
tations of the temporal bone—the labyrinth—the superior maxillary 
bone, the sphenoid bone, the brain, and some other structures. A very 
large model of the wrist . . . was suspended by his death (Wistar’s) 
but since then it has been finished at the expense of Dr. Physick, and 
deposited at the Museum.” 


Of the above models the following exist and are now preserved in the 
Museum of the Medical School of the University of Pennsylvania. 


a. Sphenoid bone, c. 414 times life-size. 

b. Sphenoid bone, c. 7 times life-size. 

*c. Under surface of the brain, c. 4 to 414 times life-size. 
*d. Lateral ventricles of the brain, c. 4 to 414 times life-size. 
e. Ethmoid bone, c. 7 times life-size. 


f. Semicircular canals of the ear (osseous labyrinth) heroic model, 
detachable. 


g. Temporal bone, c. 4 times life-size. 


1. Introduction Lecture to a Course of Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania, 
delivered by William E. Horner, M.D., November 7, 1831, published University of 
Pennsylvania Pamphlets (1825-1884). 


*Nos. c and d are referred to in Dr. Horner’s Catalogue of the Wistar Museum as 
Nos. 13 W (istar) and 14 W (istar). Nos. 20 P (hysick) and 21 P (hysick) in this cata- 
logue were the first and second row of carpus. They are the models referred to as 
having been finished after Dr. Wistar’s death at the expense of Dr. Physick. The 
last two sections have disappeared. Dr. Horner’s catalogue is preserved at the Medical 
School of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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“h. Temporal bone, chiefly the petrous portions, 10 times life-size. This 
has five or more detachable features to show the internal ear and is 
partially coloured to show nerves and arteries. 


i. Superior maxillary bone, detachable model, c. 514 times life-size. 


The writer is indebted to Dr. Roy G. Williams of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Medical School for the following appreciation: 


“It is unlikely that precedents existed to guide Rush in the construction 
of the anatomical models, for they were not in general use before his 
time. They were to illustrate parts so delicate and complex that it 
would not have been practical to reproduce them exactly. He had to 
decide wherein to subdue details without loss of proportions or rela- 
tions and without making the model diagrammatic. No doubt, with 
the advice of Dr. Wistar, he had to select an appropriate enlargement 
and devise methods by which some of them could be dissected. He had 
to select a durable material and arrange the construction so that they 
could withstand unusually hard usage. How well he succeeded in doing 
all this is eloquently demonstrated by the fact that the models are still 
in excellent condition and in use for the same purpose for which he 
made them.” 


Lent by: THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. 


5. WATER NYMPH AND BITTERN, c. 1809. 
Standing figure, pine, painted, life-size. 


This is certainly Rush’s best known work, and unquestionably his finest 
ideal figure. Its title has been variously given as “Leda and the Swan”, 
“Nymph of the Schuylkill” and “Allegorical Figure of the Schuylkill’. 
Had any of these been correct, it would have been unnecessary to add 
to the confusion by calling the figure by the name given above. 


Scharf and Westcott are probably responsible for the title “Leda and the 
Swan” and other writers since their day have followed their lead. While 
Watson makes no mention of the fountain from Centre Square, Dunlap 
refers to it as the “Water Nymph at Fairmount’. It is sufficiently clear 
that the bird which “Leda” is holding is the American Bittern, a bird of 
the heron family whose booming in the mating season was familiar to 
the marshy low-lands of Philadelphia during Rush’s lifetime. That the 
figure was originally designed for the embellishment of the Centre Square 
Water Works, far from the Schuylkill, leads one to the conclusion that 


1. The figure had been moved to Fairmount some years prior to the publication of 
Watson’s Annals in 1830. 
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it is more likely Rush intended to symbolize water without any direct 
reference to its source. Without wishing to stress an academic point too 
far, the present writer has preferred to adopt a title for Rush’s famous 
work more nearly in accord with the facts. 


The Centre Square Water Works was the second attempt to give Phila- 
delphians a pure source of water following the disastrous Yellow Fever 
epidemics of 1793 and 1797."The first intake was situated (1798-9) at 
the Chestnut Street Wharf and was designed by Benjamin H. Latrobe.1 
At about the same time a second pumping station was agreed upon for 
Centre Square. Plans? for this were also drawn by Latrobe whose archi- 
tectural design was used. That the building was completed before 
December 31, 1800, is known through William Birch’s print® of the 
building which appeared in his Views of Philadelphia published on 
that date. This print shows the well-known “pepper box” completed with 
its planting of trees and a circular lawn in front of it but without a 
fountain. The first print to show Rush’s figure of the WATER NYMPH 
AND BITTERN appears to be that of Cornelius Tiebout after John James 
Barralet.* While the date of this print is not known, it is presumed to 
have been published in the neighborhood of 1809, which date has been 
generally accepted as marking the completion of Rush’s figure and 
fountain, one of the first public fountains in Philadelphia. 


The Centre Square Water Works, at first ridiculed and unsuccessful, 
gradually displaced the numerous private wells as a source of drinking 
water. By 1824 there was a need for a more plentiful water supply and 
the works at Fairmount were begun by Frederick Graff.5 The buildings 
substantially in their present form, without sculpture, were completed 


1. Drawings by Frederick Graff, showing “‘Latrobe’s Intake”, are preserved at the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. This building is illustrated in Watson’s Annals, 
p. 456 (facing). 


2. A ground plan by Graff, dated 1799, is preserved by the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia. 


3. Stauffer, No. 188. 
4. Stauffer, No. 3234. 


5. As early as 1822, Graff submitted to the Watering Committee of Councils his plan 
for the new Fairmount Water Works. This plan is to be found in the Report of 
the Watering Committee to Select and Common Councils for 1822. Early discussions 
concerning the location of the Water Works appeared in the Aurora. Edward Clarke 
favored the Wissahickon as a source. William Rush, then a member of the Water- 
ing Committee, favored the present site at Fairmount, then also known as the Upper 
Ferry or Morris’ Hill. 


cf. Scharf and Westcott, History of Philadelphia, Vol. 1, p. 560. 
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by 1826' and two or three years later Rush’s figures of the SCHUYLKILL 
(Chained) and the SCHUYLKILL (Freed), together with the WATER 
NYMPH AND BITTERN from Centre Square, were put in place. These 
are shown in a series of prints by George Lehman, published by C. G. 
Childs and R. H. Hobson in 1829. 


The first site of the figure at Fairmount was not the one in which 
it now stands. It was placed against Fairmount hill in what was known 
as the Forebay,” a basin placed between the buildings of the Water Works 
and the rocks of Fairmount which in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century was used as a seal pond. This site disappeared some thirty years 
ago to make way for the present road leading to the garden beyond the 
Water Works. 


Towards 1854, the original wooden figure showed signs of decay. It was 
cast into bronze by Robert Wood and Company, Philadelphia, a foundry 
famed for its ability to successfully make such castings from wooden 
originals. It is unfortunate that Rush’s original work was not then placed 
indoors. Instead it was returned to its place in the Forebay, where it 
remained until about 1900 when it was finally taken down in an almost 
total state of decay and retired to the attic of the Water Works Assembly 
Room. The bronze cast had meanwhile (since 1854) been placed where 
it now stands.® 


The story of Rush carving the WATER NYMPH AND BITTERN has 
frequently been told. The model was the celebrated beauty and toast of 
her day, “Nancy” Vanuxem,* daughter of the merchant James Vanuxem, 
friend of William Rush and with him a member of the Watering Com- 
mittee of Councils. The recital of the criticism which arose when the 
figure was placed in Centre Square is too well known to bear repetition 
here. Thomas Eakins has immortalized the event by his canvases,® 
“William Rush Carving the Allegorical Figure of the Schuylkill”, which 
show a nude model posing for Rush while a chaperon sits occupied with 


l. See lithograph by Arnout after drawing made from nature by J. Milbert in l’Amerique 
Septentrionale, Etat de Pennsylvania, published by H. Gaugain, c. 1826. This print 
is entitled “Machine 4 vapeur sur la riviere Schuylkill” (13 libraison, planche 2). 


2. This site is well shown in the engraving by J. W. Lauderbach after J. D. Woodhouse, 
reproduced in A Century After, Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia and Penn- 
sylvania, edited by Edward Strahan, Philadelphia, 1875, p. 29. 


3. Ibid. Engraving by Lauderbach after F. B. Schall, p. 24. 


4. Her name was Louisa. cf. Francis Van Uxem, The Van Uxem Family, Los Angeles, 
1923; Charles Pemberton, The Wurts Family, Philadelphia, 1899, and Leach and 
Wurts, The Wurts Family, Philadelphia, 1909. 


5. Lloyd Goodrich, Thomas Eakins, His Life and Work, New York, 1933, Nos. 109, 110, 
111, also pp. 58-60. 
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her knitting. It is difficult for us today to realize that this simple figure by 
Rush should have been denounced in his day because to use Eakin’s words, 
“The draperies revealed the human form beneath”. But, then, the moral 
code which made it necessary to have “ladies’ days” at the Academy to 
view the plaster casts of the Venus de Medici and other well-known 
examples of ancient art, is also bewildering to the sense of freedom in 
these matters enjoyed in our, days. 


5a. BRONZE CAST, WATER NYMPH AND BITTERN, c. 1854. 


Cast by Robert Wood and Company, Philadelphia. 
This is the cast mentioned in the above discussion. 


Lent by: THE COMMISSIONERS OF FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


db. ORIGINAL HEAD, WATER NYMPH, c. 1809. 
Wood, life-size. 


This was salvaged in 1901 by John S. Wurts, a member of the Van Uxem 
family. At this time the figure was stored in the attic of the Assembly 
Room of the Water Works. Mr. Wurts acquired what remained and had 
two casts in bronze made of the original head. One of these he presented 
to the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. The original wood and 
the second cast are still owned by Mr. Wurts. 


Lent by: JOHN S. WURTS, PHILADELPHIA. 


6. CRUCIFIX, c. 1810. 


7. CRUCIFIX, c. 1810. 
Wood. 


William Dunlap and later Scharf and Westcott, are authorities for the 
existence of these two items, one carved for St. Mary’s Catholic Church, 
Fourth Street between Locust and Spruce, and the other a life-size figure, 
for St. Augustine’s, Fourth and Vine Streets (original site). These works 
have been frequently mentioned in subsequent literature but never 
described. Their date of execution is not recorded although they are 
ascribed here to the neighborhood of 1810. St. Mary’s, founded in 1763, 
was enlarged in 1810 and the CRUCIFIX may have been ordered at that 


1. Scharf and Westcott, Opus cit., Vol. I, pp. 1065-66. 
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time. Both of these examples of Rush’s religious art have, unfortunately, 
disappeared. St. Augustine’s was burned during the riots of the mob of 
1844.1 Recent inquiry at St. Mary’s discloses the fact that their version has 
not been known to exist for some thirty-five years. 


8. AMERICAN EAGLE, c. 1810. 
Painted pine, height to top of wings excluding new base, 2434”, wing 
spread 293,”. 


This AMERICAN EAGLE, which bears close resemblance to other eagles 
(compare especially with No. 9) by Rush, is supposed to have come from 
the old Hibernia Engine Company. Although the minutes? of the Com- 
pany between 1790 and 1812 do not refer to this work, it is a well-known 
fact that Rush did work of this nature for the numerous independent fire 
companies of his day. The attribution to Rush, aside from the excellence 
of the carving, is further supported by its provenance. It was presented 
to the Pennsylvania Museum of Art in 1889 by Thomas A. Andrews 
who was for years superinendent of Horticultural Hall. The gift came 

. through Frederick Graff, who, as the son of the builder of the Water 
Works at Fairmount, was doubtless familiar with Rush’s works. It is 
also a fact that the symbol of the Hibernia Engine Company was an 
eagle rising in flight from a shield bearing the stars and stripes. 


The base of our eagle was pierced to receive bolts and it shows evidence 
of having been painted to resemble gold. 


The Hibernia Engine house was partially burned during the riots of 
1844. It is possible that the eagle may have been removed from the 
building at that time. Westcott, in his Historic Mansions of Philadelphia, 
uses an engraving of an eagle as the tailpiece for page 128 which is 
identical with the one we are considering. 


Owned by: PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART, ’89-35. 


9. EAGLE, c. 1811. 
Wood, gold-leafed, over life-size. 


This spirited work was carved by Rush for the old St. John’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Race below Sixth Street. When the Delaware River 
Bridge was built, the church, erected in 1808, was demolished but many of 
the old materials were reused in a new edifice erected in 1916 on 
Columbia Avenue near Sixty-first Street. 


1. Scharf and Westcott, Opus cit., Vol. II, p. 2337. 
2. Report of the Hibernia Fire Engine Company, No. 1. 
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The pulpit of the first church was placed! on the right side of the interior. 
Behind and framing it, was an architectural treatment of pilasters which 
carried a curved cornice or pediment. Rush’s EAGLE was placed over 
this feature and from its beak hung a chain to the other end of which was 
attached the sounding board of the pulpit. 


The following entry in the Minutes? of the church Council indicates the 
approximate date of the work: ** 


“Mr. William Rush done the carving of the eagle. Cost $70.” 


In 1847 the EAGLE was presented* to the city of Philadelphia and it 
was exhibited at Independence Hall until 1914 when it was returned to 
the church to be placed in the new building. Although it no longer 
supports a sounding board, it now hangs over the right balcony to mark 
its former position. 


The EAGLE was presumably intended by the Church Council and the 
sculptor to symbolize the Evangelist John, in whose honor the church 
was named. 


Lent by: ST. JOHN’S EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


10. JOSEPH WRIGHT, before 1811. 
Bust, plaster, painted white, life-size. 


JosrrH Wricur (1756-1793), painter, engraver, modeller in clay and wax, 
first designer and die sinker to the United States Mint, was the son of 
Joseph and Patierice Lovell Wright. His early instruction was received 
in London where his mother became famed for her wax profile portraits. 
He studied in Paris under the protection of Franklin, who gave him an 
introduction to Washington which resulted in the Rocky Hill portraits 
of 1783-84. His etching of Washington, made from a life sketch, influenced 
both Samuel McIntire and William Rush in making their portraits of 
Washington. Wright also modelled a profile portrait and a bust of 
Washington. He was a contemporary of Rush and is said to have given 


1. See drawing by R. S. Gilbert, January 12, 1829, reproduced in Freemasonry in Penn- 
sylvania, 1727-1907, by Norris $. Barratt and Julius F. Sachse, Vol. II, p. 402 (facing). 


2. Meeting of April 6, 1811. 


3. Accession records at Independence Hall. See also article signed PENN, Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, July 26, 1898. 
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him some instruction in modelling. Wright died in 1793 during the 
yellow fever epidemic. 


That Rush’s portrait of Wright was probably made from memory seems 
to be indicated by the lack of the sculptor’s usual powerful characteri- 
zation. The hair lacks the crisp treatment so marked in life portraits by 
Rush and there is a vague look in the eyes which suggests the absence of 
the living model. It is entirely possible, of course, that these are char- 
acteristics of a very early work and that the Joseph Wright portrait was 
made from life before 1793. 


Exuisitep: 1811, Society of Artists of the United States, First Annual 
Exhibition, No. 458a, and in subsequent Annuals. (See also: Dunlap, 
Vol. I, p. 373.) 


Lent by: THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


11. WINTER, 1811. 
Seated figure, pine (originally painted gray white), life-size. 


This intensely human work was described in the catalogue of the exhibi- 
tion where it was first shown as: “Winter, representing a child shrinking 
from the cold. In wood.” Through the middle years of the nineteenth 
century it was to be seen on the estate of George W. Carpenter in Ger- 
mantown. When this estate was placed on public sale the figure was 
purchased by Mrs. Thomas Meehan, whose daughter sold it to the present 
owner. 


Exurpitep: 1811, The Society of Artists of the United States, First Annual 
Exhibition, No. 412. 


Lent by: MRS. EMMA MIDDLETON, PHILADELPHIA. 


. FAITH, c. 1811. 
HOPE; c. 1811, 


CHARITY, c./18hi: 


~ Recumbent figures, pine, painted, life-size. 


These recumbent figures, while practically unknown today, are among 
the best preserved and most successful of Rush’s works. They were 
originally carved for the old Chestnut Street Masonic Hall, a pseudo- 
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Gothic structure designed by William Strickland, erected in 1811 and 
destroyed by fire in 1819. 


Apparently unnoticed and unmentioned by most writers on the subject, 
they were, nevertheless, familiar to Charles Henry Hart who mentioned? 
them in 1899. He also included with them, as belonging ‘to the Masonic 
Temple, figures of STRENGTH, WISDOM and BEAUTY. While these 
are still owned by the Temple and are displayed in the Library and 
Museum, they are the work of Joseph Bailly and are much later in date. 


In the absence of additional information we cannot suggest to what use 
the figures were put originally. Their date has been placed at 1811 
because it was in this year that the Hall on Chestnut Street was built. 
The manner of handling the hair and drapery and the close resemblance 
of the figure of WINTER (No. 11) to the three children who playfully 
romp over the recumbent figure of CHARITY would tend to indicate a 
common date of execution. Evidently the same model was used. 


Lent by: THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE, GRAND LODGE, FREE AND 
ACCEPTED MASONS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


15. SILENCE, c. 1811. 
Standing figure, wood, painted, slightly under life-size. 


The provenance of this figure is the same as that of the foregoing figures 
of FAITH, HOPE and CHARITY. It is a relic from the old Masonic 
Hall on Chestnut Street and may have been designed as an ornament for 
the interior of the building. With the other figures from this source, it 
shows no evidence of ever having been placed out of doors. 


Lent by: THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE, GRAND LODGE, FREE AND 
ACCEPTED MASONS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


A6:7A* CITIZEN, 1811; 
Bust, wood. 


The identity of this work is only known from the catalogue of the First 
Annual Exhibition of the Society of Artists in 1811. It was entered as 
appears above and was No. 459 in the catalogue. 


Present whereabouts unknown. 
1. Browere’s Life Masks of Great Americans, 1899, pp. 7-9. 
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17. REV. HENRY (MELCHOIR ?) MUHLENBERG, before 1812. 
Bust, wood. 


It is difficult to say whether the portrait of the “Rev. Henry Muhlenberg”, 
exhibited by Rush in 1812, was that of the original Henry Melchoir 
Muhlenberg (1711-1787) or that of Henry Augustus Muhlenberg (b. 1782), 
grandson of the founder of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America. 


If it was made from life of the elder Muhlenberg then it was Rush's 
earliest recorded work. Assuming it to have been made in the last years 
of Muhlenberg’s life, Rush would have been in the neighborhood of 
thirty years of age. It is possible that the bust was another “memory 
portrait” carved shortly before it was exhibited or that it was actually a 
life portrait of the younger Henry (Augustus) Muhlenberg. The younger 
Muhlenberg’s father, Gotthilf Henry Ernst Muhlenberg, was a distin- 
guished botanist, a member of the Philosophical Society and the author 
of works on botany. Rush’s interest in Linnaeus and Bartram might have 
thrown him into contact with Gotthilf and thus with his son. Henry 
Augustus was distinguished in his own right serving for twenty-six years 
as pastor of the Lutheran Church in Reading. Later he was a member 
of the Congress from 1829 to 1838 and subsequently minister to Austria. 


Exuipitep: 1812, Society of Artists of the United States, Second Annual 
Exhibition, No. 4. 


Present whereabouts unknown. 


18. LINNAEUS (Carl von Linné), c. 1812. 
Bust, wood. 


Linnaeus, known as Carl von Linné, was born May 13, 1707, at Rashult 
in Smaland, and died January 10, 1778, at Upsala. He is considered the 
father of modern systematic botany, a distinction which derives from the 
publication in 1736 of his Genera Plantarum, a work giving a system 
of botanical classifications based upon his study of the stamens and pistils 
of flowers. Linnaeus was educated at Wexio, Lund and Upsala, where 
he helped Olaf Celsius in the compilation of his Hierobotanicon. He was 
appointed lecturer in botany at Upsala and explored Lapland for the 
Academy of Sciences, publishing his finds (1737) in Flora Lapponica, 
Amsterdam, (English translation 1813). After taking his medical degree 
at Harderwijk, he settled down in Stockholm (1738) as a practicing physi- 
cian. In 1739 he was appointed physician to the Navy and in 1741 to 
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the Chair of Medicine at Upsala, the following year changing to Botany. 
His publications were numerous and notable. Of these, his Species 
Plantarum, 1753, brought him wide acclaim. In 1761 he was given his 
Patent of Nobility and became known as Carl von Linné. Linnaeus was 
the first to enunciate the principles for defining genera and species and 
to adhere to a uniform use of specific names. It is said that John Bartram 
was started in his lifelong study of botany through having learned enough 
latin to read Linnaeus’ Treatise on Botany. 


The portrait of Linnaeus by Rush must have been an ideal one as 
Linnaeus never came to America. We have no knowledge of the nature 
of the bust except that it was in wood and was shown in 1812. 


EXHIBITED: 1812, Society of Artists, Second Annual Exhibition, No. 2. 


Present whereabouts unknown. 


19. WILLIAM BARTRAM, c. 1812. 
Bust, wood. 


William Bartram was the son of John Bartram, botanist, by his second 
wife, Mary Ann Mendenhall. He and Elizabeth Bartram were born 
twins on February 9, 1739. William succeeded his father in the study 
of botany and maintained the garden and farm on the Schuylkill (later 
known as Bartram’s Gardens). He travelled extensively in the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Florida studying flora and fauna and collecting specimens 
of plants. In 1782 he was made professor of botany in the University 
of Pennsylvania but did not occupy the chair. Elected to the American 
Philosophical Society 1786, he belonged to numerous other learned 
societies before his death in 1823. 


EXHIBITED: 1812, Society of Artists of the United States, Second Annual 
Exhibition, No. 3. 


Present whereabouts unknown. 


20. CAPTAIN SAMUEL MORRIS, 1812. 

~~ Bust, pine, life-size, signed at the back, Wm Rush fect. 
Captain Samuel Morris, or “Christian Sam” as he was affectionately known, 
was born in Philadelphia June 24, 1734. He was an original member of 


the Colony in Schuylkill in 1748 and was elected the first Governor of the 
State in Schuylkill in 1766, serving in that capacity until his death. He 
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was a member of the Gloucester Fox Hunting Club composed mostly of 
Welsh and from this organization he helped form, November 17, 1774, . 
the Philadelphia Troop of Light Horse, which saw distinguished service 
during the Revolution and he became Captain to succeed Abraham 
Markoe. He was a signer of the Non-importation Resolutions of Octo- 
ber 25, 1765, was elected a member of the first Committee of Safety 
appointed by the Assembly, June 30, 1775, and elected a member of the 
Council of Safety, July 24, 1776, but declined to serve in favor of active 
duty. Elected to the Provincial Assembly, 1776, he served until June 21, 
1777, and in the General Assembly from 1781 to 1783. He is described as 
being possessed of a strong but gentle personality. He married Rebecca 
Wistar. 


This crisp, directly carved portrait is mentioned? as follows: 


“A good bust of him (S. Morris) in wood, executed by our unrivalled 
artist, William Rush, Esquire, from occasional views of the original, 
unknown to him, was obtained, and now ornaments the Castle 

It is placed within, over the front entrance, on an elegant pedestal pre- 
sented to the State by Mr. D. Knight.” 


Aside from its excellence as another example of Rush’s “memory 
sculpture”, the bust has the distinction of being the sculptor’s only known 
signed piece. 


Norte: Plaster copies* of this bust are owned by the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, and by the First Troop Philadelphia Cavalry. These 
are two of three casts* made in 1905 by P. G. Tognarelli after the original 
had been cleaned by Charles Grafly. In 1928, Dr. Charles D. Hart, then 
Secretary of State of the State in Schuylkill, had three additional casts 
made by Tognarelli and these were distributed to descendants of Samuel 
Morris. The late Mr. Effingham Morris owned one of these. 


Lent by: THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE IN SCHUYLKILL, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


1. A History of the Schuylkill Fishing Company of the State in Schuylkill, (1738-1888), 
Published by the Members of the State in Schuylkill, Philadelphia, 1889, (illustrated) 
p- 62 (facing), p. 63. 


See also Thompson Westcott, The Historic Mansions and Buildings of Philadelphia, 
1877, p. 177. 


. A History of the Schuylkill Fishing Company of the State in Schuylkill, (1888-1932), 
Published by the Members of the State in Schuylkill, Philadelphia, 1932, p. 150. 


. Ibid., p. 147. 


- Records covering these casts are kept in the William Rush files at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. 


no 
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21. EXHORTATION, 1812. 
Standing figure, wood, painted and gold-leafed, three-quarters life-size. 


22. PRAISE, 1812. 
(as above) 


ee 


23. CHERUBIM ENCIRCLED BY A GLORY, 1812. 
Wood, painted and gold-leafed. The four heads are slightly under life-size. 


These important works “lost” for many years, have been rediscovered in 
connection with the search made for original works by Rush to be included 
in this exhibition. They have frequently been described in literature on 
Rush and were first exhibited in 1812 at the Second Annual of the Society 
of Artists. The catalogue of this exhibition carries the following note 
concerning them: 


“The above are ornaments of the splendid organ 
now building at St. Paul’s Church”. 


Recent search disclosed the fact that the figures had been lost during 
the restorations of the church some twenty-five years ago. It was discovered, 
however, that the loss occurred in 1829 during the rectorship of Dr. 
Stephen H. Tyng, when the church was enlarged to provide space for 
Sunday school classes.1 The figures were removed and apparently were 
no longer wanted at St. Paul’s. Upon request, they were presented to 
St. Peter’s Church (Third and Pine Streets) where they are to be found 
today. 


The figures of PRAISE and EXHORTATION stand on the entablatures 
of the two square piers at each side of the organ. (PRAISE is on the 
right and EXHORTATION on the Ieft as one faces the organ.) The 
CHERUBIM ENCIRCLED BY A GLORY describe four putti surrounded 
by wings and the rays of a sunburst in the baroque manner. This orna- 
ment has been incorporated into the design of the organ at the top 
center. 


EXHIBITED: 1812, Society of Artists, Second Annual Exhibition, Nos. 53, 54, 
55 respectively. 


Lent by: THE RECTOR, CHURCH WARDENS AND VESTRY OF 
ST. PETER’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


1. Norris Stanley Barratt, Outline History of Old St. Paul’s Church, Colonial Society 
of Pennsylvania, 1917, p. 136. 
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24. AGRICULTURE, 1812. 


25. COMMERCE, 1812. 
Recumbent figures ? wood, probably over life-size. 


These figures were designed and executed by Rush for the Market Street 
(permanent) Bridge. AGRICULTURE is described in the Catalogue of 
the Exhibition of 1812 as follows: 


“Figure of Agriculture with the implements of husbandry, sculptured in 
wood, designed for the Schuylkill permanent bridge—W. Rush.” 


The Committee in charge of the construction of the bridge reported as 

follows in 1813: 
“The masterly chisel of Mr. William Rush has, at length embellished the 
entrances of our bridge, with emblematical representations of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce; for the indissoluble union and mutual benefits 
whereof, such structures furnish indispensable facilities. These orna- 
ments were contemplated in the original design; and it was deemed 
obligatory on us to fulfill the engagements of our predecessor.”* 


The Schuylkill Bridge Company was authorized to form by act of the 
Legislature, March 16, 1778, and Richard Peters, John Perot, Godfrey 
Haga, Matthew McConnell and William Schiaff were the organizers. 
Timothy Palmer’s design was selected and the eastern abutment was laid 
October 18, 1800. Agriculture, finished probably late in 1812, crowned 
the eastern pediment, and Commerce was placed over the western pedi- 
ment.? 


It is not clear whether these “ornaments” were placed on top of the 
pediments, as standing figures, or whether they were reclining inside the 
tympana. S. Seymour's engraving* after Birch (1805) “showing the bridge 
as it will appear when finished” does not contain any sculpture. It has 
been impossible so far to check Lawson’s engraving after Barralet* which 
shows an architectural plan and elevation of the bridge. Scharf and 
Westcott,’ writing only nine years after the destruction of the bridge, refer 
to the figures as “recumbent”. 


ExupiTep: 1812, Society of Artists of the United States, Second Exhibition, 
No. 1 (only the figure of AGRICULTURE was shown). 


1. Report of the Committee of Accounts with Report of the Schuylkill Permanent 
Bridge Committee on the Present State of the Bridge, Philadelphia, 1813, pp. 9-10. 

. Scharf and Westcott, opus. cit., Vol. III, p. 2142. 

. Stauffer, No. 2885. 

. Stauffer, No. 1696. 

. Opus cit., Vol. II, pp. 1065-68. 


or He ©8 NO 
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AGRICULTURE and COMMERCE were lost in the fire which destroyed 
the Market Street Bridge, November 20, 1875. A small stone obelisk which 
now stands near the corner of Twenty-third and Market Streets had 
inscribed on its four faces the whole history of the bridge. Unfortunately 
time has completely effaced the lettering. 


26. DR. CASPAR WISTAR, 1812-13. 
Bust, plaster, painted black, life-size. 


Dr. Caspar Wistar (1761-1818) is said to have begun his interest in 
medicine while aiding in the care of wounded after the Battle of Ger- 
mantown. He studied under Dr. John Redman and received his degree 
of Bachelor of Medicine from the University of Pennsylvania in 1782. 
He then studied in England and received his Doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1786, and for two successive years was President 
of the Royal Medical Society and of the Society for Further Investiga- 
tion of Natural History. In 1787 he was appointed one of the physicians 
to the Philadelphia Dispensary. From 1789-92 he was Professor of 
Chemistry in the Institute of Medicine, College of Philadelphia, from 
1792-1808 was Adjunct Professor of Anatomy, Midwifery and Surgery, 
University of Pennsylvania, and in 1808 upon the death of Dr. William 
Shippen, Jr., was given the Chair of Anatomy which he retained until 
his death. He was meanwhile chosen Physician to the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital which he retained until 1818. His honors were: 1787, Fellow College 
of Physicians; 1794 (until death), Censor of the College; 1787, Member 
of the American Philosophical Society; 1795, Vice President; 1815 (until 
death), President. He wrote: A System of Anatomy for the Use of Students 
of Medicine, 2 Vols., Philadelphia, 1814. The climbing shrub wistaria 
was named in his honor. 


This is probably the bust referred to in the minutes of the meeting of 
the Board of Managers of the Pennsylvania Hospital, held on February 23, 
1818, as the gift of Zaccheus Collins. Of this bust, Rush made at least four 
other replicas or casts. These are now distributed as follows: Two in the 
Wistar Institute of Anatomy, one in the American Philosophical Society, 
and one in the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. It is probable 
that the version, owned by the Academy, is the first one and therefore 
the original. This would be inferred from the fact that the portrait was 
first exhibited in 1813 along with portait busts of Dr. Physick and 
Dr. Benjamin Rush. It was described as being modelled by Rush but no 


1. Also mentioned by Morton in his History of the Pennsylvania Hospital (1751-1895), 
1897, p. 343. 
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material was given. In subsequent exhibitions, however, it appears as 
“clay burnt” and this seems to be the material of the portrait now owned 
by the Academy of the Fine Arts, although, as stated elsewhere, we cannot 
be sure of our identification of materials used. It is safe to say that all of 
the busts mentioned are replicas in the sense that they are all casts made 
and worked on by Rush and as such are equally meritorious. 


ExuisiTEp: 1813, Society of Artists, Third Annual Exhibition, No. 140, and 
in subsequent Annuals. 


Lent by: THE PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL, PHILADELPHIA. 


27. DR. PHILIP SYNG PHYSICK, 1812-13. 
Bust, plaster, painted white, life-size. 


Dr. Puitip SyNG Puysick (1768-1837) has been called the father of Amer- 
ican surgery and, with Benjamin Rush and Caspar Wistar, was one 
of the most distinguished medical men of his day. After graduating from 
the University of Pennsylvania under Dr. Adam Kuhn in 1785, he con- 
tinued his studies in London under Dr. John Hunter. In 1790 he was 
house surgeon at St. George’s Hospital, London. In the following year 
he was licensed by the Royal College of Surgeons in London and assisted 
Dr. Hunter in his practice. After receiving a degree from the University 
of Edinburgh in 1792, he returned to Philadelphia to begin his practice 
and in 1793 was appointed attending physician at the City Yellow-fever 
Hospital, Bush Hill. Although taken with the disease in this epidemic 
and again in 1797, he continued his work. His rise was rapid: 1794, 
Prescribing Physician, Philadelphia Alms-house dispensary; 1798, Resi- 
dent Physician, Bush Hill Hospital; 1800, began lecture series on surgery 
at University of Pennsylvania; 1805-19, Independent Chair of Surgery at 
the University; 1819-31, Chair of Anatomy. He was president of the 
Phrenological Society and of the Philadelphia Medical Society. In 1825 
he was elected a member of the French Academy and in 1836 was made 
an honorary member of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
London. 


28. DR. BENJAMIN RUSH, 1812-1813. 
Bust, plaster, painted black, life-size. 


BENJAMIN RusH (1745-1813). Eminent physician and statesman, Professor 
of Chemistry in the Medical College of Philadelphia, 1769, and of Theory 
and Practice of Medicine, 1789. Member of Congress, 1776, Signer of the 
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Declaration of Independence, Surgeon-General and Physician-General of 
the Army. Professor of the Institute of Medicine in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Prominent in the treatment of yellow fever during the 
epidemic of 1793. Cousin of William Rush. 


Portrait busts of these two medical giants of our early history were pre- 
sented to the Pennsylvania Hospital’ by John R. Coates and Joseph S. 
Coates, respectively. That the, portaits were done together in the late fall 
of 1812 or early in 1813 would seem to be established by the following 
letter? written by William Rush to Dr. James Rush, son of Benjamin Rush. 


June Ist, 1813 
DEAR Sir: 


The last conversation I had with you, I (agreed?) not to exhibit the 
bust of your ever memorable Father, as it seemed not agreeable to the 
family, the consequence has been attended with much public disap- 
pointment, as it was named in the catalogue. Could I obtain your 
consent in anyway, I would wish to send it to the Academy. I believe 
it would enlarge my subscription very much, but, Sir, for no considera- 
tion would I do anything contrary to the tender feelings of your family. 


What ever may be your conclusion, I shall most assuredly be your 
humble Servt. 
W™. RusH 
Dor James Rush. 


The exhibition to which Rush refers was the one held in May 1813. This 
was the third Annual of the Society of Artists and although the bust of 
Dr. Benjamin Rush was apparently not shown, it appears in the catalogue 
as No. 138, that of Dr. Physick being No. 139. In the following Annual, 
after a favorable reply from Dr. James Rush, Dr. Benjamin’s portrait was 
shown and continued to appear, together with the Physick bust, in 
Annuals for succeeding years. 


These, however, should not be confused with the plaster casts now owned 
by the Pennsylvania Hospital which, as we know, were presented there in 
October of 1813 and which have remained there. It is likely that the 
busts shown in the early Annuals and still owned by the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, described in catalogues of the Annuals 
(1814-33) as: “Modelled by Rush” or “clay burnt”, are the original terra- 
cottas from which Rush himself made casts for the Pennsylvania Hospital. 


1. Minutes of the Meeting of the Managers of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 10th month, 
25th, 1813. See also: Thomas G. Morton, opus cit., p. 348, and Nathan Goodman, 
Benjamin Rush, Physician and Citizen, 1934, pp. 345-6. 


2. Rush correspondence, Ridgway Library. 
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Norte: Other replicas or original casts of these busts by Rush exist as 
follows: 


Dr. Physick: College of Physicians and Surgeons; Library Company; 
American Philosophical Society (one cast each). The cast of Dr. Physick 
presented to the Pennsylvania Hospital seems to have disappeared. 


Dr. Rush: The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts; The College of 
Physicians and Surgeons (one cast each). 


The portrait of Dr. Physick is 


Lent by: THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


That of Dr. Rush is 
Lent by: THE PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL, PHILADELPHIA. 


29. GEORGE WASHINGTON, 1814. 
Standing figure, pine, painted, life-size. 


The complete story of this portait figure is contained in the following 
letter to President James Madison:* 


Philada. Nov. 30th 1815 
SIR 

I regret very much, that my design for delivering plaster paris cast of 
Gen Washington, to the public, by way of Subscription is vanished, it 
necessarily deprives me of the happiness of complying with the order, 
your Excellency so highly honored me with, it is the only positive order 
I have received, Except one from Governor Tompkins ..... 

After such high boasting professions, and wonderful attachments, to 
the character & memory of Genl Washington, especially by a particular 
class of citizens, who would believe it, that only two subscriptions could 
be obtained throughout the United States, for his statue, and that at 
so moderate a price,— 

With permission Sir I now take the liberty to state, that the original 
model is at your service, and ‘if it should be thought worthy of a place, 
in the National hall of the United States, I shall consider it no small 
honor done me— 

The figure is executed in wood well seasoned, the interiour is all 
hollow, so that air circulates through the inside, and leaves nothing to 
ferment and rot, nor yet to rent, for it is not more than three inches 
on an average in thickness, is perfectly seasoned and saturated with oil— 


1. Pennsylvania Historical Society, Gratz Collection. 
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with such preparations it would (particularly under cover from the 
weathers) stand the test of a century at least. 


pee sctee ] the general approbation which the figure has met with, 
and the particular satisfaction which some gentlemen have expressed, 
who was intimately acquainted with the original gives me the flattering 
expectation that It would please at the seat of Government, ‘Therefore 
would venture to send it on, and if it should answer, instead of a better 
one, I should be much pleased, the pecuniary satisfaction which might 
be thought proper to allow me, I shall leave altogether to your excel- 
lency & W Sergeant, the figure has been the labour of nearly four months 
of my son and myself—if it should not answer, I shall, with the greatest 
propriety charge the fault, only to my folly 


Pardon me for intruding on your envaluable time and forgive the 
Errors of this imperfect scroll, [ . .. ] and for the very friendly 
sentiments, you expressed in your letter, for my success in the work 
—permit me to tender my most unfeigned thanks, and humble 
Service— 
Wn RusH 
His Excellency James Madison 
President United States 


Postcript 
to exhibit the figure to the best advantage it ought to be elevated 
on a pedestal, at least three feet & a half in height, and to view it 
at least 25 feet distance, the light would be much the best from 
above— 


and in the following letter:1 


TH’S KITTERA, ESQR. 


Dear Sir—As Chairman of the Committee on the State House and 
Independence Square, I take the liberty to address you, and your fellow 
members through you as follows:— 


As you are about restoring the Hall of Independence to its original 
style of architecture, I would suggest whether it would not be very appro- 
priate to give the figure of Washington (which had occupied a place 
in the room since General La Fayette figured in it) a permanent fixture 
in some conspicuous part of the room. 


With due deference I would submit my opinion as to the propriety of 
placing the figure permanently in the Hall—for the following reason, I 
believe the spirit and fortitude of Washington inspired and presided 
over that august assembly of Patriots, that made the solemn Declaration 
of Independence of the U. States, while he in person at the time was 
armed in the field boldly to defend it and eventually through a kind 


1. Quoted in the Philadelphia Gazette, September 9, 1831, Vol. 50, No. 13, 163, p. 2, 
cols. 2 and 3. The italics have been introduced to stress certain important statements. 
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Providence established it—this is my idea of the disposal of the figure, 
apart from any particular interest I may have in placing it in the Hall. 

But gentlemen, I frankly acknowledge I have several reasons in pro- 
posing to you the placing of the figure in the Hall, first the figure is 
my property, and executed by myself some 18 or 19 years past, I wish 
a perpetual place in the Hall, that it may be said that a prophet may 
obtain some honor in his native place. 

I think you need not have any doubts as to its being a good likeness— 
I have modeled Gen. Washington in his life frequently, in miniature 
and as large as life. Judge Washington pronounced the figure here 
alluded to immediately a better likeness than Stewart’s. Also, I am 
disposed to sell it if I can obtain a liberal compensation. 

When the Exchange was building in Baltimore, Mr. Dennis Smith 
offered me $500, which I refused as it would not scarcely pay me for the 
mere labor of nearly four months. I have been above sixty years at my 
business, and probably would have exhibited some humble talents, that 
would entitle me to some consideration more than a mere laborer. 

The figure is excavated, and saturated with oil, and would be as 
durable as any furniture in a room covered from the weather. 

One observation more; I mention it not with the idea that my long 
service of 22 years in the City Councils, can add any merit to my 
work as a sculptor, but if Councils in viewing the figure should discover 
merit in it sufficient to induce them to purchase it—it might have some 
consideration, in rendering me a considerable kindness, and at the same 
time do me much honor. 

With great respect, I remain yours and the committees, humble 
servant. 

Wo. RUsH. 


The importance of these two letters cannot be overstated, yet, I believe 
they have been entirely overlooked by writers on the portraits of General 
Washington. The first letter establishes the fact that Rush was intending 
the wholesale production of casts from his Washington figure and that 
the project collapsed when the only orders received were from Madison 
and Governor Tompkins. It also gives us valuable data on Rush’s pre- 
occupation with the problem of procuring and using seasoned wood and 
of excavating his works and treating them with oil to prevent checking 
and rotting. In addition, it gives us an idea of the rapidity with which 
he must have worked. Considering the pose, the complexity of composi- 
tion and the drapery, four months was a very short time. Aside from this, 
however, we find no support for the theory that the Washington statue 
was originally intended as a figurehead.t It had only been completed 


1. Francis Davis Whittemore, George Washington in Sculpture, pp. 8-11. For further 
discussion of the Washington figurehead see (No. 67). 
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some few months before Rush’s letter to Madison, possibly toward the 
close of 1814 or early in 1815 and the time intervening had been spent 
trying to secure subscriptions. 


The second letter is even more revealing. Rush writes of having modelled 
Gen. Washington in his life frequently, “in miniature and as large as 
life’. This from the pen of anyone less direct and trustworthy than 
William Rush might be put aside as an attempt to impress the members 
of Councils at the expense of truth. Knowing the character of the man, 
however, and knowing his industry, his statement must be carefully 
weighed. Rush was a member of the Continental Army although not of 
Washington’s staff as has been suggested.1 We have insufficient knowl- 
edge to know when sittings might have been accorded him by Washington. 
Knowing Rush’s uncanny memory? for form, however, it is not impossible 
to imagine his modelling “in miniature and as large as life” from memory 
if not actually from a sitting. Our inescapable conclusion must be to 
accord Rush the honour with Wright, Houdon and Ceracchi, of having 
intimate, first-hand knowledge of the features of Washington. 


In consequence of Rush’s letter to Mr. Kittera, the following was adopted:* 


“Resolved by the Select and Common Councils, that the committee 
on the State House and Independence Square, be authorized to purchase 
at a price not exceeding 500 dollars, the statue of Washington, offered 
for sale by Wm. Rush, Esq. and the same be charged to appropriation 
No. 21.” 


The Washington figure was first exhibited at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts May 29, 1815. If received immediate and widespread 
notice and praise.* It figured in the Exhibitions of 1821 (No. 195), 1822 
(No. 250),° 1823 (No. 227) and May, 1824 (No. 454). 


In the fall of 1824, as noted by Rush in his letter to Councils, the Wash- 
ington statue was moved to the State House, to decorate Independence 
Chamber. “It was placed* on the east side of the hall in a recess which 
was formerly occupied by the chair of the speaker of the first Congress. 


1. Francis Davis Whittemore, Opus cit., pp. 8-11. 

2. See discussion of Lafayette bust herein. 

3. Quoted in the Philadelphia Gazette, September 9, 1831, Vol. 50, No. 13, 163, Py 2 
cols. 2 and 3, 

4. Poulson, Opus cit., June 2, 1815. 

5. In the catalogue of this exhibition (llth, 1822), the entry was: “Statue of Washing- 
ton”. It was however included with a group of busts which were shown “on the 
cornice round the salon”. It is possible that the catalogue entry is in error and that 
the item listed as No. 250 was really Rush’s bust portrait of Washington. 


6. Poulson, Opus cit., September 30, 1824. 
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Behind the statue there is an azure star drapery suspended from spears 
and wreaths. To the right and left of the statue hang portraits of William 
Penn, Franklin, Robert Morris, Francis Hopkinson, etc.” After the cele- 
brations, Rush evidently left the figure at the State House until it was 
purchased by the City in 1831. 


Thompson Westcott! writing in 1877 states that the figure stood upon a 
pedestal? which bore the famous lines from General Henry Lee’s eulogy: 


“First in War, first in Peace 
And first in the hearts of his countrymen”. 


EXHIBITED: as stated above. 


Nore: The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts owns a plaster mold 
from the original made in 1915 and a bronze cast by the Roman Bronze 
Works, New York, 1916. Both were the gift of Edward Horner Coates, 
the President of the Academy. 


Lent by: THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA FROM THE COLLEC- 
TIONS AT INDEPENDENCE HALL. 


30. COMMODORE OLIVER H. PERRY, c. 1814. 
Terra cotta ? , life-size ? 


Ouiver Hazarp Perry (1785-1819) was born in South Kingston, Rhode 
Island. He attended private schools in Kingston, Tower Hill and New- 
port. He served twice in the Tripolitan War and was made a Lieutenant 
in 1807. When the War of 1812 began he was considered one of the 
best ordnance officers in the American Navy. He is chiefly famed for his 
victory over Captain Robert Barclay on Lake Erie. On this occasion he 
sent the famous message to General Harrison: “We have met the enemy 
and they are ours”. With this victory and the defeat of the British at the 
Battle of the Thames, Michigan was restored to the Union and the 
American supremacy in the northwest established. Perry subsequently 


1. Opus cit., p. 126. 
See also Etting, An Historical Account of the Old State House, 1891, pp. 158 and 163. 


2. This pedestal, apparently the original one designed by Rush in 1824, was removed 
from the figure in 1896 and was discarded along with other fragments of panelling, 
etc. It was purchased by a Captain W. M. Heath, who exhibited the front panel 
with its inscription in the windows of the old Evening Telegraph. The present 
ownership of the relic is unknown. This information is to be found in a newspaper 
clipping, of unknown source and date, preserved in Dr. Dunton’s Scrapbook. 
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served in the Mediterranean and in the West Indies. While engaged in 
the latter assignment, he contracted yellow fever and died after a short 
illness. 


ExuisiTEep: 1814, Society of Artists, Fourth Annual Exhibition, No. 308, 
and in several subsequent exhibitions at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts. In 1817 it was No. 382 and its material was given as “clay 
burnt”. “s 


Present whereabouts unknown. 


31. SAMUEL M. FOX, before 1815. 
Bust, terra cotta, life-size ? 


SAMUEL M. Fox was President of the Bank of Pennsylvania and it was 
largely through his initiative that Benjamin H. Latrobe’s design for the 
building was produced and used.1 


Rush may have made the Fox portrait before its exhibition in 1815 as 
Fox died before 1811. If not, it is another “memory portrait” done very 
possibly from a sketch taken from life. 


EXHIBITED: 1815, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Fifth Annual 
Exhibition, No. 3. 


Present whereabouts unknown. 


$2. JOSEPH STANSBURY, before 1815. 
Bust, terra cotta. 


JosepH STANsBURY was born in England in 1750 and emigrated to Phila- 
delphia where he became one of the leading merchants and was highly 
respected for his honesty. In 1776 he was imprisoned at Burlington, New 
Jersey, as a Tory and in the following year was appointed by Sir William 
Howe as commissioner for selecting and governing the City Watch of 
Philadelphia. In 1778 he was manager of the Officers’ Lottery for the 
Relief of Poor but in 1780 with the Whigs in control of Philadelphia, 
Stansbury was again imprisoned and his property seized. His request to 
live within the British lines was granted on condition that he do nothing 


1. Latrobe in his oration before the Society of Artists in 1811 (Portfolio Magazine) gave 
public recognition to Fox for the help he (Latrobe) had received from the refined 
taste and judgment of Samuel M. Fox. See also Mease, Picture of Philadelphia, 1811, 
p. 322. 
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to jeopardize the Whig cause. In 1785 he returned to Philadelphia after 
residing in New York and Nova Scotia, but was threatened with violence 
and he again took up his abode in New York and became secretary to 
the United Insurance Company. He wrote verse in support of the Crown 
(Stansbury’s and Odell’s Loyal Verses, Albany, 1860). He died at New 
York in 1809. This portrait was probably made from life sketches and 
from memory. Its existence is traceable to the catalogue of the Fifth 
Annual of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Stansbury is here 
referred to as the “late Secretary of the United Insurance Company in 
New York”. 


Exuipitep: 1815, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Fifth Annual 
Exhibition, No. 9, and in subsequent Annuals. 


Present whereabouts unknown. 


33. ALEXANDER C. HANSON (Jr.), ¢ 1815. 
Bust, terra cotta, life-size ? 


The simple entry in the catalogue of the Fifth Annual Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts does not indicate whether this 
portrait was that of Judge Alexander C. Hanson, private secretary to 
Washington and author of Hanson’s Laws and Hanson’s Pamphlets, or of 
his son Alexander C. Hanson, Jr., United States Senator. The 1815 entry 
only mentions a portrait of “Mr.————Hanson, clay burnt”, but in the 
following year the portrait was again shown as “Alexander C. Hanson”. 
The younger Hanson was born in 1786 and died in 1819. 


Exuisitep: 1815, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Fifth Annual 
Exhibition, No. 8, and in subsequent Annuals. 


Present whereabouts unknown. 


34, PIETY, c. 1815. 
Low relief, terra-cotta ? 


It would be revealing to discover this item as it is the only low relief by 
Rush known to have been executed. That he must have been familiar 
with the general principles of this difficult form of sculptural expression is 
assured by his decorative work on trail boards and stern ornaments of 
ships. 
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Exuisitep: 1815, The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Fifth 
Annual Exhibition, No. 10. (It was never shown again, which might 
lead one to suppose it to have been a commission, perhaps for a church.) 


Present whereabouts unknown. 


35. CHARLES THOMSON, c. 1815. 
Bust, terra-cotta, life-size ? 


Cuartes THomson (1729-1824), patriot and scholar, was called by John 
Adams the “Sam Adams of Philadelphia”. He was brought to this country 
from Ireland, the land of his birth, by his father in 1740. He entered 
Dr. Francis Allison’s seminary at New Castle shortly afterwards and in 
his frequent visits to Philadelphia he met Franklin and other prominent 
men. He was adopted by the Delawares in 1756 and was called in their 
tongue “man of truth”. Ashbel Green in his autobiography writes that it 
was common to say a statement was “as true as if Charles Thomson’s name 
was to it”. He was one of the first to declare himself openly with the 
colonists and owing to his reputation for integrity, he bore a tremendous 
influence. In 1774 he was chosen Secretary of the First Continental Con- 
gress and remained secretary until 1799. From his notes taken at this time 
he wrote a manuscript on the history of the Revolution but destroyed it 
for fear that a description of the unpatriotic conduct of some of the 
colonists would give pain to their descendants. He was the author of 
An Inquiry into the Causes of the Alienation of the Delaware and 
Shawaneese Indians, etc., London, 1759; The Holy Bible, etc., four 
volumes, Philadelphia, 1808, a rare work which was considered by English 
biblical scholars to have reflected much honor on American scholarship; 
A Synopsis of the Four Evangelists, etc., Philadelphia, 1815. 


EXHIBITED: 1815, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Fifth Annual 
Exhibition, No. 4 (described as “formerly Secretary to Congress”), and in 
subsequent Annuals. 


Present whereabouts unknown. 


36. ELIZABETH RUSH, c. 1816. 
ae Bust, red terra-cotta, life-size. 


Elizabeth (1801-1878) was the eighth of William Rush’s nine children 
and his third daughter. Tradition in the family holds that the portrait 
was made to celebrate the occasion when Elizabeth was first allowed to 
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“do up her hair’. She was then in the neighborhood of fifteen years of 
age. The portrait, with its companion, has remained in the family and 
is now the property of Elizabeth’s great nephew. 


Lent by: DR. WILLIAM RUSH DUNTON, JR., CATONSVILLE, 
MARYLAND. 


37. MARY SIMPSON RUSH, c. 1816. 
Bust, white terra-cotta, slightly under life-size. 


Mary Simpson (1803-1887) was the youngest and last child of the sculptor. 
It is likely that her portrait was made with that of her sister Elizabeth 
when Mary would have been thirteen years of age. The bust has been 
deposited with the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts by Mary’s 
grandson. 


Lent by: DR. WILLIAM RUSH DUNTON, JR., THROUGH THE 
COURTESY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE 
ARTS, PHILADELPHIA. 


38. GEORGE WASHINGTON, before 1817. 
Bust, terra-cotta, life-size. 


One could readily jump to the conclusion that this bust of Washington is 
perhaps one of the portraits alluded to by Rush in his letter to Councils 
in which he declares that he has modelled Washington “in miniature and 
as large as life”. It is more likely, however, that we are dealing with a 
bust made after the full-length statue but quite possibly from a life sketch 
or memory sketch which has since disappeared. 


The most convincing argument to support this conclusion is that Rush 
first exhibited the bust in the Sixth Annual Exhibition of the Academy 
in 1817. Had the portrait been in existence early enough it most assuredly 
would have figured in the First? Exhibition of 1811. The importance of 
the subject and the excellence of the work would have done much to 
increase the sculptor’s subscriptions* and it is not likely that he would 
have missed the opportunity. The label which has been preserved and 


1. Quoted in discussion of the Washington full-length figure, No. 29. 


2. A bust of Washington was shown in this exhibition, No. 442, but unfortunately the 
catalogue fails to mention the author’s name. 


3. See Rush’s letter to Dr. James Rush quoted under discussion of the Benjamin Rush 
portrait, No. 28. 
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which is shown under the bust in the Valley Forge Museum of American 
History is, from the printing and paper, unquestionably the original label 
printed for the 1817 exhibition. It reads: 


“This Bust of George Washington was modelled by Rush. From the 
familiarity of the artist with Washington, his opportunities of comparing 
his work with the original and his acknowledged talent, it is claimed 
that this bust is the most perfect likeness existing.” 


In 1856, J. A. Beck made a copy in marble of this Rush Washington “from 
the original in the possession of Mr. J. E. Trautwine’’. Beck’s copy is now 
in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and was presented in 1901. At 
about this time, a plaster cast was made of the marble copy and was 
presented to the Museum of the Masonic Temple, Broad and Filbert 
Streets, where it is still owned. 


From an entry in the official catalogue of the Centennial Exposition of 
1876 one concludes that the original Rush portrait was again shown. It 
was exhibited in the Annex, Gallery 44, No. 1183a and was listed: 
“George Washington, Clay, modelled from life, William Rush. Lent by 
Alfred Young”. That this is the bust now owned at Valley Forge would 
seem proved by the fact that it is now listed: “Deposited by Miss Mina 
Young, Loaned by Mrs. E. W. Craven”, 


ExuiBiTepD: 1817, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Sixth Annual 
Exhibition, No. 391; 1818, Seventh Annual Exhibition, No. 391; 1876, 
Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, Annex Gallery, No. 1183a. 


Lent by: THE VALLEY FORGE MUSEUM OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 
VALLEY FORGE, PA. 


39. MAJOR GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT, c. 1817. 
Bust, terra-cotta. 


WINFIELD Scorr (1786-1866), after studying law at William and Mary, was 
admitted to the Bar in 1806. Two years later he entered the Army as a 
Captain, serving with distinction in the attack on Queenstown Heights 
in the War of 1812 and in the battles of Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane in 
1814. In this year he was made Brigadier-General and then Brevet Major- 
General. He commanded in South Carolina during the Nullification 
troubles in 1832 and in 1835-37 served against the Seminoles and Creeks. 
In 1841, as Major-General, he was Commander-in-Chief of the Army. In 
the Mexican War of 1847 he was the victor at Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, 
Contreras and Churubusco, Molino del Rey and Chapultepec, and occu- 
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pied Mexico in September. In 1852 he ran unsuccessfully as the Whig 
candidate for President. He retired from active service in the fall of 1861. 
Among his writings were: 1825, General Regulations for the Army; 1835, 
Infantry Tactics; 1864, Autobiography. 


The existence of this portrait is known only from entries in the catalogues 
of Annuals of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 


ExuiBITED: 1817, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Sixth Annual 
Exhibition, No. 393, and in subsequent Annuals. 


Present whereabouts unknown. 


40. COMMERCE, c. 1819. 
Standing figure, wood, over life-size ? 


A second figure of Commerce is recorded as the work of William Rush 
by Scharf and Westcott! in the following paragraph: 


“A lot of ground was bought on the west side of Second Street, below 
Dock, at the northwest corner of Elmsie’s Alley, running through to 
Laurel Court, afterward called Levant Street. Here, on the twelfth of 
July, 1819, the first federal building, used as a custom-house, in the city 
was opened. It was plain, three stories in height, the front of the first 
story being in marble. The second story was lighted by long arched 
windows. Small, square windows were above them. The roof stood 
gable-fashioned, rising above the third story. A niche near the apex 
contained a fine statue in wood, representing Commerce, cut by William 
Rush. The architect was William Strickland”. 


The building thus so fully described was that occupied by the Customs 
Service prior to its occupation in 1844 of the old building of the Second 
Bank of the United States, also by Strickland.? 


Present whereabouts unknown. 


41. MAJOR GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON, c. 1820. 
Bust, terra-cotta, life-size ? 


ANDREW JACKSON, distinguished soldier and seventh President of the United 
States, was born at Waxhaw Settlement, Mecklenberg County, South 
Carolina, March 15, 1767, and died at his home “The Hermitage’ near 
Nashville, Tennessee, June 8, 1845. He was educated at Dr. Humphries 


1. Opus cit., Vol. III, p. 1803. A thumb-nail sketch of the facade is also reproduced 
showing a standing figure. 


2. Ralph Wesley Westcott, An Historical Account of the Customs Service, Philadelphia, 
1934, pp. 8, 9. 
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Academy in South Carolina and later at Queen’s College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 


After studying law (1785-88) with Spruce McCoy in Salisbury, North 
Carolina, he was licensed to practice in the courts of that state (1787). 
He was immediately successful. In January 1796, he was made a delegate 
to the Tennessee State Convention and was a member of the committee 
to draft the State Constitution: His successive appointments and achieve- 
ments were: 1796-1797, sole representative of the new State of Tennessee 
to the Fourth Congress in Philadelphia; 1798-1804, United States Senator 
and Judge of the State Supreme Court; 1801, Major General in the State 
Militia; 1805, at a public dinner given for Aaron Burr pronounced his 
oft quoted lines “Millions for defense but not one cent for tribute’; 1813- 
1814, on a five hundred mile march from Natchez to Tennessee, troops 
gave him name of “Old Hickory”; Victor over the Creeks at Talladega, 
Emuckfau and Horseshoe Bend; Major General in the United Army; 
captured Pensacola from the British; 1815, he defeated the British at 
New Orleans; 1817-1818, was in command of forces in the Seminole Wars; 
1821, was Governor of Florida territory; 1823-1825, United States Senator; 
1824, unsuccessful candidate for the Presidency; was successful Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency in 1828 and re-elected in 1832. 


Rush’s portrait of Jackson may have been made in 1796-97 when the 
General was a member of the Fourth Congress in Philadelphia, although 
it is more likely that it was made shortly before its exhibition in 1820. 


ExuisiTEp: 1820, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Ninth Annual 
Exhibition, No. 117, and in subsequent Annuals. 


Present whereabouts unknown. 


42. SELF PORTRAIT, c. 1822. 
ey Bust, terra-cotta, life-size. 


This may be the so-called “Pine Knot” portrait of which so much has 
been written but which it is difficult to believe ever existed in wood. A 
self-portrait first appears in the Annual of 1822 and was shown in the 
“Antique Statue Gallery” as No. 40. Its material is given as “clay burnt’’.2 


1. Many of the busts listed in the catalogues of the Academy Annuals as being of 
“clay burnt” have disappeared as has already been noted elsewhere. It is true that 
it is difficult at present to distinguish between an old hardened plaster, many times 
painted and repaired, and the material of which the portrait of Mary Simpson Rush 
was made. This appears to be a fired white clay, probably the original model in 
which ordinary modeller’s clay was used. This turns the colour of plaster in baking 
and if the piece is low-fired the degree of hardness would resemble that of old 
plaster. The portraits of Drs. Physick and Benjamin Rush are listed in the minutes 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital as “plaster”, while those now owned by the Academy, 
which appear to be plaster, are listed in Catalogues of Annuals as “clay burnt”. 
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It reappears in following exhibitions as being of the same material. In 
view of the difficulty of determining the material of many of Rush’s por- 
traits we cannot stress this evidence too much. It is, nevertheless, notable 
that neither Watson writing in 1830, and knowing Rush, nor Dunlap, 
another contemporary, mention the “Pine Knot” portrait. Both give 
fragmentary but accurate information regarding Rush’s appearance and 
work. Watson admits having “made it his business to become acquainted 
with Mr. Rush”. A self-portrait cut from a pine knot would have been 
in the nature of a tour de force and almost certainly would have been 
reported. Nor is this wooden portrait mentioned in the History of Phila- 
delphia by Scharf and Westcott. This work, while dating from 1884, is 
on the whole trustworthy—especially so with regard to Rush. 


Of final significance is the fact that the wooden portrait has not been 
actually known for years and only a plaster from the decayed original 
remains. This hardly seems likely because of the durability of a resinous 
knot over ordinary pine, the material of all of Rush’s wooden figures 
existing today. The examination of the bust itself will, I think, solve the 
mystery. The shoulders are roughly modelled to imitate what might be 
a pine knot. A branch grows out of this from Rush’s right shoulder across 
his breast to the left, in a form of naturalistic decoration. Pine needles 
still adhere to the branch and furnish additional colour. From this 
naturalistic settng, the head emerges. The present “plaster cast”, owned 
by the Academy, is said to have been made from the original wood. As 
such, it should be an accurate record of natural growth, which one can 
hardly admit to be the case after careful examination. Furthermore, the 
evidence of the pine bough and pine needles is conclusive. These, had 
they been real, would have disappeared long before a cast could have 
been made. It is much more likely that Rush modelled and fired the 
original as stated in the catalogue of the 1822 exhibition and that he 
imitated the appearance of a pine knot. One of the most frequently 
noticed characteristics of such traditional information concerning works of 
art is inaccuracy. Thus, after successive repetitions, Rush’s imitation pine 
knot became an actual one. Considering the sculptor’s profession as a 
wood carver and his natural love for wood as a material, one can easily 
understand his choice of symbolism. 


A portrait of William Rush, doubtless the one we are now considering, is 
also listed in the catalogues of the permanent collections, of the Academy 
for the years 1864, 1868, 1879 and 1890. The material is not given. Some 
twenty years ago the “plaster’’ portrait was perpetuated in bronze. This 
cast is the one now shown by the Academy. 
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ExuIBITED: 1822, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Eleventh Annual 
Exhibition, Antique Gallery, No. 40, and in subsequent Annuals. 


Tent by: THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


43. MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE, 1824. 
~~ Bust, plaster, life-size. 


An example of Rush’s uncanny memory and ability as a sculptor is 
demonstrated by his portait of Lafayette which was executed between 
September 28 and October 5, 1824. The only artist to whom the dis- 
tinguished visitor actually sat was Sully. This was at the request of a 
number of prominent citizens including William Rush. Lafayette, who 
had been delayed beyond his original plans, arrived in Philadelphia, 
Tuesday, September 28, 1824,? and departed October 5 for Washington. 
William Rush, according to his descendants in the Dunton branch, was 
present at one of the numerous official dinners tendered to Lafayette 
during his visit. Rush was observed to be quiet and to be studying the 
General’s face intently. Several days later, Lafayette dined with the 
sculptor and some of his friends. In the centre of the table was a tall 
object covered with a cloth, which, after arousing much comment, was 
unveiled to reveal the portrait of Lafayette. It is said that the General 
considered the bust an excellent likeness and that in remembrance of the 
event sent Rush an engraving* of himself from the Ary Scheffer portrait. 
The bust was inherited by Dr. William Rush Dunton, Jr., and by him 
was presented to the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in 1911. 


Note: A cast of this portrait exists at the “Castle” home of the Citizens 
of the State of Schuylkill. It was presented* by the Academy in 1911 in 
exchange for a cast of Rush’s portrait of Captain Samuel Morris. 


Lent by: THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


1. Cited by Biddle and Fielding, Life and Works of Thomas Sully, pp. 34-38. 


2. Poulson, Opus cit., September 30, 1824. This clipping is also contained in Watson’s 
“Manuscript Annals”, pp. 463-66, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


3. This engraving is still owned by Dr. William Rush Dunton, Jr. It is Leroux’s 
engraving. The original portrait is now in the Museum at Rouen. 


4. A History of the Schuylkill Fishing Company (1888-1932), p. 150. Published by the 
Citizens of the State in Schuylkill, Philadelphia, 1932. 
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44. WISDOM, 1824. 


45. JUSTICE, 1824. 
Standing figures, pine, painted, over life-size. 


These two colossal figures were designed and carved by William Rush in 
connection with the festivities attending Lafayette’s visit to Philadelphia 
in the fall of 1824. They were placed atop the triumphal arch which 
spanned Chestnut Street in front of the State House and flanked the 
coat-of-arms of the city of Philadelphia. It has been supposed that this 
central motif was also the work of Rush but it actually was by Thomas 
Sully,1 and was painted on stretched canvas. 


The triumphal arch? was a structure of wood covered with stretched canvas 
and was painted in a “perfect imitation of stone’. The “plan and general 
features are somewhat similar to the triumphal arch of Septimius Severus 
at Rome”. There were painted spandrels displaying flying figures of 
FAME, painted to resemble low relief. Niches on the front and sides 
contained figures of LIBERTY, VICTORY, INDEPENDENCE, PLENTY 
(not by Rush) each “having appropriate mottoes inscribed in correspond- 
ing panels’. The arch measured “forty-five feet front, twelve feet in depth 
and . . . 24 feet above the pavment of the street”. Rush’s two figures 
“in his best manner” surmounted this architectural elegance which was 
the invention of William Strickland and was executed by “Messrs. Warren, 
Darley and Jefferson, scene painters of the New Theatre” (Chestnut). 
“The superficial surface of painted canvas amounts to upwards of 3000 
feet: 


Mr. Poulson’s impressed correspondent adds, “As he (Lafayette) ap- 
proached the door of this entrance (to the State House) we leave our 
readers to imagine his sensations and to enjoy theirs”. 


In 1848 JUSTICE and WISDOM were placed in the Assembly Room of 
the Water Works at Fairmount, where they still remain. 


Lent by: THE COMMISSIONERS OF FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


i 


. Poulson, Opus cit., September 30, 1824; also preserved at Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, Watson’s “Manuscript Annals”, pp. 463-66, together with an engraving show- 
ing the design of the arch. ' 


2. Ibid., (A small fragment of the painted canvas covering of the arch is preserved in 
Independence Hall as well as the invitation issued to Rush for his attendance at the 
reception given in Lafayette’s honor at the State House, September 28, 1824.) 
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46. BOY RIDING A DOLPHIN, c. 1828. 


Such a figure’ was known to Scharf and Westcott. It stood in the garden 
near the Fairmount Water Works and occupied the fountain basin where 
the bronze cast of Rush’s WATER NYMPH AND BITTERN now stands. 
It was, according to this authority, removed (c. 1854) when the bronze 
was put in place. 


Present whereabouts unknown 


47. MERCURY, c. 1828. 
Standing figure, walnut, painted, one-half life-size. 


Originally, this small figure? of Mercury graced the top of the circular 
temple which still stands (rebuilt c. 1933) on Fairmount to the southwest 
of the Philadelphia Museum. It was removed to the Museum a few years 
ago when the temple was demolished by a storm. It has been cleared of 
its many coats of paint to reveal intricate carved surface decoration. 


Lent by: THE COMMISSIONERS OF FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILA- 
DELPHIA. | 


48. MERCURY, c. 1828. 


Another figure* of Mercury was known to Dr. Dunton some forty years 
ago. It stood over a tobacco shop on the north side of Market Street near 
Twenty-first Street. 


Present whereabouts unknown. 


49. THE SCHUYLKILL (Chained), c. 1828. 


50. THE SCHUYLKILL (Freed), c. 1828. 
Recumbent figures, pine, painted, life-size. 


These recumbent figures were intended by Rush as allegorical repre- 
sentations of the Schuylkill. Their date has been given‘ as 1825 but it is 
more likely that they were not fully completed until 1828. This would 
seem apparent from the lithograph by Arnout® of 1826, which shows the 


1. Scharf and Westcott, Opus cit., Vol. II, p. 1868. 

2. The figure appears in George Lehman’s print of the Forebay of the Water Works 
published by Childs and Inman, 1833. 

3. Dr. Dunton’s Scrapbook contains an old newspaper article not identified as to source 
or date, entitled “dn Appreciation—by a Ship Carver.” This article mentions the 
Mercury and states it was the work of Rush and that it formerly stood on the corner 
of Second and Dock Streets. 

4. Scharf and Westcott, Opus cit., Vol. II, pp. 1065-66. 

5. Cited in footnote 1, p. 28 under discussion of the Water Nymph and Bittern, No. 5. 
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buildings of the Fairmount Water Works completed but without sculpture. 
The series of prints by George Lehman, published early in 1829, give us 
definite proof that everything, including sculpture, was in place by that 
date and more than likely, a little earlier. 


That these works, rather than the Centre Square Nymph, were Rush’s 
allegorical figures of the Schuylkill, is supported by the elaborate con- 
temporary explanation’ of the symbolism involved: 
“The male figure represents the Schuylkill in its present improved state, 
no longer running uncontrolled, but flowing gently from dam to dam, 
and passing through artificial canals by locks and gates. The female 


figure personifies the waters, a work unequalled in its kind throughout 
the world. 


“The male figure is recumbent on a bed of rocks, the water flowing in 
several directions from him. It represents Old Age, the head covered 
with flags, a long flowing beard, the body covered with water-grass, etc., 
and a chain attached to the wrist, intended to emblemise the neutralized 
state of the Schuylkill by locks and dams. A bald eagle at his feet with 
wings opening is about to abandon the banks of the Schuylkill in 
consequence of the scene which art is introducing. 


“The female figure is represented as seated near the pump which pours 
water into the reservoir. On the left side is represented a water-wheel; 
her Jeft arm gently waved over it is indicative of the water-power; her 
right arm or elbow, rests on the edge of a large vase, representing the 
reservoir at Fairmount. On the side of the vase a pipe represents the 
ascending main. Water gushes out of the top, falling into the vase, 
and, to make it more picturesque, but not appropriate, overflowing the 
vase and falling down its sides.” 


Both figures have remained in their original positions and although fre- 
quently painted and “sanded” to imitate stone, they are in exceptionally 
fine state of preservation. 


Lent by: THE COMMISSIONERS OF FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


51. BUST OF A GENTLEMAN, c. 1831. 
Terra-cotta. 


This appears listed as No. 106 in the Twenty-first Annual of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts and reappears the following year 
(No. 106). In the absence of both busts one cannot say whether this is 
identical with the portrait of a CITIZEN (No. 16), or whether we are 
dealing with another bust. 


Present whereabouts unknown. 


1. Cited by Scharf and Westcott, Opus cit., Vol. III, p. 1853. 
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52. FINGAL (unknown date). 
Bust ? 


Scharf and Westcott! in their list of Rush’s works mention a head of 
Fingal. No such head was ever exhibited but, knowing Rush’s tendency 
in the direction of ideal representations, he may well have made one. 


Fingal was the famous epic poem in six books, published by James 
Macpherson in 1762 as part of the Poems of Ossian. In 1759 Macpherson 
had aroused much interest by publishing some fragments of Gaelic verse 
with translations. He was financed by a group of Londoners for the 
purpose of discovering more of these rare manuscripts in the Scotch 
Highlands. The Poems of Ossian (1762-3) were the result of this expedi- 
tion and immediately they became the object of a famous controversy. 
It is now generally conceded that Macpherson practiced a hoax upon his 
backers and readers and that he was the author of the so-called Gaelic 
verses. 


Present whereabouts unknown. 


1. Opus cit., Vol. II, pp. 1065-66. 
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ATTRIBUTED WORKS 


53. EAGLE, c. 1808-10.* 
~~ Wood, gold-leafed. 


Small eagle poised with spread wings, head lowered and looking to his 
right. Presented to the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts by Mr. B. I. 
de Young. Provenance not traced. 


Lent by: THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


34. EAGLE, c. 1808-10.* 
Wood, gold-leafed. 


Eagle, crouched with wings partially spread. Presented to the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts by Mr. Wilson Mitchell. Provenance not 
traced. 


Lent by: THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


55. EAGLE, c. 1808-10.* 


~~ Wood, gold-leafed. 
Eagle, almost in relief, wings slightly spread, claws holding a shield 
decorated with painted stars and stripes. 


Lent by: THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA FROM THE COLLEC- 
TIONS AT INDEPENDENCE HALL. 


56. UNIDENTIFIED HEAD, c. 1811. 
Wood, life-size. 


This bust, of unknown provenance, seems definitely to belong in the 
category of Rush’s works. The folds in the drapery possess a visible 
relationship to the treatment of the drapery in the portraits of Caspar 
* While it has not been possible to trace the provenance of these works (Nos. 53, 54, 55.), 

their traditional attribution to Rush has been accepted. They possess the crisp carving 


which marks all of Rush’s work and they are spirited interpretations related to the 
workmanship of the Eagle on the Figure of the Schuylkill (Chained). 
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Wister, Benjamn Rush and even of the Washington bust. More revealing 
than these similarities, however, are the eyes, done in the manner to be 
seen on the figures of WINTER (No. 11), MERCURY (No. 47), and 
MUSIC (No. 57). Rush understood the basic structure of the eyes and 
took pains to render it with fidelity. His eyelids are always directly and 
crisply drawn and in wood carvings he always insisted on excavating the 
iris and suggesting the pupil by means of a depressed circular line. 
The wig, hanging in luxurious“ringlets, follows the treatment of hair on 
the figure of MUSIC. 


The portrait was found in southern New Jersey. 


Lent by: KENDRICK SCOFIELD, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


57. MUSIC, c. 1828. 
Standing figure, wood, painted, half life-size. 


This charming figure, while it is of unknown provenance, is unques- 
tionably the work of William Rush and has been ascribed on purely 
stylistic grounds to the period around 1828. 


The writer is indebted to Dr. Dunton for knowledge of its existence in 
the collections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania where it has been 
a great many years but where, unfortunately, no information is available 
as to source or its probable original use. The figure is partially excavated 
and is not completely finished on the back. This would suggest a function 
in connection with interior decoration, perhaps as an adjunct for a church 
organ. 


So far as workmanship is concerned, every important characteristic of 
Rush’s manner is to be observed. The drapery is flowing and follows the 
movement of the form underneath. Hands and feet are minutely carved 
with attention to such details as finger and toe nails, and the carving of 
the eyes is typical of Rush as we know his work in all of his carved pieces 
still in existence. 


Lent by: THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 
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WORKS POSSIBLY BY RUSH 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Full-length figure. 


GENERAL WADE HAMPTON. 
MONTEZUMA. 
AN INDIAN ORATOR. 


WILLIAM PENN. 
Full-length figure. 


Mention of these figures as the work of Rush is made by Scharf and 
Westcott? and this has been copied by numerous later writers. The infor- 
mation is partially substantiated by Watson? when he refers to “a fine 
Indian figure, in Rush’s best style, might be preserved in some public 
edifice . . . ” Aside from this brief comment, which leaves one in 
doubt of the actual existence of the Indian Orator, no additional informa- 
tion concerning this group of works is available. Their original function 
and their present whereabouts are unknown. 


1. Opus cit., Vol. I, pp. 1065-66. 
2. Opus cit., Vol. I, p. 575. 
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DOUBTFUL WORKS # 


I. ARCHITECTURE. 


*é 


II. LABOR. 
III. PEACE. 

IV. WAR. 

V. COMMODORE (WILLIAM) BAINBRIDGE (1774-1833). 
VI. (JOHN) PAUL JONES (1747-1792). 


VII. CAPTAIN (JAMES) LAWRENCE (1781-1813). 


This list consists of works mentioned by various writers but concerning 
which insufficient evidence exists to warrant their being included among 
Rush’s known works. 


*Nos. I, If, II and IV are mentioned by Wilfred Jordan, Art and Archaeology, June, 
1921, Vol. XI, No. 6, pp. 245-7. The figure of “America Crowning the Bust of Wash- 
ington”, also included in Mr. Jordan’s list, cannot be accepted as the work of 
William Rush. The figure was lent to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1921 
(see Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Vol. XVI, No. 5, p. 112), but 
apparently was shown in the basement of Wing H “in conjunction with American 
furniture and other decorative arts”. The “internal evidence” mentioned as support- 
ing its attribution to Rush probably refers to the hollowing out of certain portions 
and to their assembly by means of wooden pins, etc. It is clear that these character- 
istics alone are insufficient for the attribution to Rush of a work which is both poor 
in execution and crude in proportion and general conception. It is doubtless an 
old work dating perhaps between 1850 and 1860. 


Nos. V, VI and VII are mentioned in the Temporary Catalogues of the Permanent 
Collections of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts for the years, 1864, 1866, 
1879 and 1890. Their present whereabouts are unknown and there is no contemporary 
record of their existence in Rush’s day. It is possible that the compilers of these 
catalogues may have confused them with the bust of Oliver H. Perry known to have 
been done by Rush and exhibited by him at the Academy in 1814. Support is given 
to this belief by the fact that the bust of Dr. Caspar Wistar, owned by the Academy, 
has during recent years been exhibited as that of Commodore Bainbridge. A bust of 
Bainbridge was shown in the Fourth Annual Exhibition of the Society of Artists 
in 1814, as No. 3. It was listed as the work of G. M. Miller, modeller. In later years 
this bust may have been ascribed to Rush. 
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SHIP CARVINGS 


(Unless otherwise noted, the items mentioned in this section are not known to exist) 


63. THE INDIAN TRADER, c. 1789. 
Figurehead for the ship WILLIAM PENN. 


This figurehead, evidently considered in his day as one of the sculptor’s 
most successful works, is mentioned by Watson? and later by Scharf and 
Westcott? and by a host of writers since. 


Watson describes the figure as being “dressed in Indian habiliments” and 
that it excited “great observation in London”. He states that “carvers 
there would come in boats and lay near the ship and sketch designs from 
it. They even came to take casts of plaster of Paris from the head. This 
was directly after the Revolution when she was commanded by Captain 
Josiah”. 


Two Figureheads. 
64. COMMERCE and 
65. UNKNOWN SUBJECT, c. 1790. 


The record of these two figureheads is contained in the following lines 
by Watson:* 


“On one occasion, the house of Nicklin and Griffith actually had orders 
from England, to Rush (nearly forty years ago), to carve two figures for 
two ships building there. One was a female personage of Commerce. 
The duties in that case cost more than the first cast of the images them- 
selves.” 


66. FIGUREHEAD ?, 1791. 
For the ship SALLY. 


Whether Rush did a figurehead for the ship SaLty is not clear from the 
following bill preserved by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania.* 


“Received of John Ross thirty three pounds fifteen shillings in full for 
work done on the ship Sally, Philada. April 29th 1791. 
£33.15s 

WILLIAM RusH” 


1. Opus cit., Vol. I, p. 575. 

2. Opus cit., Vol. III, p. 2337. 

3. Opus cit., Vol. I, p. 575. 

4. Dreer Collection, Architects and Sculptors, Vol. II. 
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67. GEORGE WASHINGTON, c. 1791. 
Figurehead for the ship GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Evidence of the existence of this figurehead may be seen in the following:1 


“The art of carving, especially heads of ships, we may without boasting 
say is brought to the greatest degree of perfection in this city. A stranger 
walking along the wharves, must be struck with the beautiful female 
figures of Peace, Plenty, Loye, Harmony, Ariel, Astronomy, Minerva, 
America, etc., etc., and also with the masculine statues of American 
Warriors, Alexanders, Hannibals, Caesars, etc., etc., and amongst the 
rest of those heroes the bold and striking likeness of the President, on 
the GENERAL WASHINGTON, a ship which sailed yesterday for Dublin, 
must give pleasure to every spectator. The artist who executed this, we 
hear is Mr. Rush; and as we may allow sea Captains to be judges, they 
are generally of the opinion that the carving of heads of vessels in 
Philadelphia is superior to any they have seen in any part of the 
world”. 


This is confirmed by a correspondent of Poulson? as follows: 


“There was also a ship that bore the name of Washington, and for 
which Rush made a life-size figurehead of the first President. It repre- 
sented him in full uniform as Commander-in-chief with a spy glass 
in one hand and a finger of the other seemingly pointed at a distant 
object of 


This figurehead is not to be confused with the “Washington” exhibited 
in 1934 at Rockefeller Centre and said to have come from the balcony of 
the Continental Hotel in New Brunswick. In the opinion of this writer, 
Rush was not the carver of this figurehead and it represents a naval officer 
and not George Washington as Commander-in-chief. 


68. RIVER GOD, 1793 ? 
Figurehead for the East India ship GaANncEs. 


The figurehead of a River God was known to Watson and to Scharf and 
Westcott. Watson® describes it as follows: 


“When he carved a river god as a figure for the ship Gances, the 
Hindoos came off in numerous boats to pay their admiration and _per- 
haps reverence to the various emblems in the trail of the image”. 


1. Pennsylvania Journal, November 23, 1791. 


2. Cited by PENN, Evening Bulletin, in an article written in 1912. This clipping is 
preserved in Dr. Dunton’s Scrapbook, but the exact date in not given. 


3. Opus cit., Vol. I, p. 575. 
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Ganges was a popular name and was given to a number of ships. In the 
absence of a contemporary description of this head, it is impossible to 
identify the specific vessel to which the RIVER GOD belonged. It has 
been provisionally dated in the neighborhood of 1793. 


69. NATURE, c. 1795. 
Figurehead and stern ornament for the frigate CONSTELLATION. 


Fully visualized by Rush in his letter to Humphreys, this figurehead is 
further described by Scharf and Westcott! as follows: 


6é 


; her forehead (was) crested with fire, and her hair and 
drapery loose and flowing. ‘The zone was ornamented with the signs of 
the Zodiac and the figure stood on a pyramid of stones, emblematical of 
the union of the states’. 


That Rush probably had a good deal to do with other work for the frigate 
CONSTELLATION is shown by a letter,? dated August 8, 1797, from the 
War Office to.Captain Thomas Truxtun (signed by Josiah Fox), acknowl- 
edging his (Truxtun’s) letter of August 6 and informing him that the 
Secretary of War had no objections to the supporters of the cathead and 
the catfalls (for the CoNnsTELLATION) being done in Baltimore. The letter 
further states that he (Fox) had waited on Mr. Rush and communicated 
the Secretary's approbation of Captain Truxtun’s proposal to him. It 
further appears that Mr. Rush had stated that one of his young men 
(named Bids) was about visiting his friends in Baltimore and vicinity, 
and should Captain Truxtun wish for his assistance to cut the pieces 
above mentioned the young man would gladly do so. 


The following description® by Rush of the figurehead and stern ornaments 
of the CONSTELLATION is most revealing: 


“NATURE, represented in pleasing extacy at the period of the American 
Revolution over which she presided: she is crested with fire, her waist 
is encircled with the zone or signs of the zodiac, her hair and drapery 


1. Opus cit., Vol. II, pp. 1065-66. 


2. Navy Department, Naval Records and Library, Correspondence on Naval Affairs, etc., 
1790-1798, p. 276. 


3. Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Truxtun Letter Book. This description, with 
minor variations, also appeared in The Federal Gazette and Baltimore Advertiser for 
August 9, 1797. It was sent in by a reader with the request that it be printed as 
soon as possible. He writes: “The explanation is in the words of Mr. William Rush 
of Philadelphia, who designed and executed the work, agreeably to his own fancy”. 
See also Claypoole American Daily Advertiser, Saturday, March 4, 1797, No. 5587, 
where the same description appears, evidently sent in by the same correspondent. 
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loose and flowing, her right arm and head elevated, her left arm lightly 
resting on a rock, part of which is formed into a rude pyramid, alle- 
gorical of the rapid and natural Union of the States, which took place 
at the commencement of the revolution, and supports the sphere afore- 
mentioned. 


“The Flame ascending from the top of the rock, is expressive of the 
fire which gave energy to the Patriots; the Water descending from the 
rock is an allusion to that femperance peculiarly characteristic of the 
American revolution; the Scale and the Mirror, at the foundation of 
the Pyramid, emblematic of the Truth and Justice of the cause; the 
Figure of the Dove or bird of peace, resting in the cap of Liberty, 
expressive of Peace and Freedom, as principal objects of the revolution; 
the Herculean club encircled with laurel, is emblematic of that heroic 
Virtue that defended and obtained the cause; the Broad rock on which 
the figure stands, is emblematic of that Independence which was the 
Ultimate end of the revolution. 


“The Seasons represented in the trail crowning the Muses, as a pledge 
of the Free and Uninterrupted progress in all the pleasing branches of 
Science that open to View in the new World. 


“As I have represented the ConsTELLATION in its first appearance, in 
the Political Hemisphere, or glorious period of the Revolution, in the 
head; so I have in the stern represented it in a more matured or 
permanent state. The centre is a large sphere with the ConsTELLATION 
inserted, resting on a massy pedestal of an artificial form, with the faces 
inlayd in the pannel, emblematic of the Union and great basis on which 
our government rests; three large volumes and a Scroll representing 
the three branches of Government and Constitution, is reclining on the 
side of the Pedestal, and the Eagle and Arms of the United States on 
the other; next are two of the cardinal virtues, Fortitude and Justice, 
introduced as the supports, attributes indispensible with the happiness, 
honor and independence of a Nation. Next to the figure of Fortitude 
on the Starboard side, is the figure and emblem of Order, joined to the 
emblems of Industry and Agriculture, supported by Ceres the Goddess 
of agriculture in the starboard quarterpiece. 


“On the larboard side, next to Justice, is the Figure and emblems of 
Science, joined to the Arts of Ship building; Navigation, &c. supported 
by Neptune, the God of the seas, in the larboard quarterpiece.” 


70. LION, c. 1796-97. 
Design for figurehead and stern ornaments for the CRESCENT, probably by 
Rush and possibly executed by Deering of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


The discussion of the two items which follow this in the catalogue, indi- 
cate that a figurehead had been carved for the Crescent. From the ensuing 
references it is fair to conclude that Rush supplied the design for the 
head of the Crescent, a 36-gun frigate built at Portsmouth and presented 
to the Dey of Algiers. 
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War Office, Decem. 15, 1796. 


Sir. I enclose you a copy of Articles &c that will be necessary to com- 
pleat and equip the Frigate building at Portsmouth for the Mediter- 
ranean Service : 


Secretary of Treasury 


Among the articles listed is to be found: 


The Cabin should be decorated off and the Head and Stern to be 
carved but no representation of any Human Figure—he (the Algerine 
agent) think a Lion will be the properest figure for the head. 


War Office, June 7, 1797 


Sir. You will find enclosed a draught of the Stern of the Algerine Frigate, 
which will direct the Carver to finish the Stern agreeably to the Design 
of the Carver here, who was to have gone to Portsm (sic) but having 
come to a resolution of employing the Carver who is resident on the Spot 
you will therefore be pleased to give him such directions as you may 
judge proper, and I have no doubt but that you can engage him on good 
term. 


Captain Thos. ‘Thompson. 
War Office, August 15th, 1797 


Sir. The following extract of a letter from Capt. Thomas Thompson 
will show that Mr. James Hacket? has completed the Algerine Frigate 
also the head and galleries. 


71. LION, |c. 1797. 


72. LION, c. 1797. 
Two figureheads carved by Rush as part of the Algerine Tribute. 


These two items, of unusual interest, appear mentioned in a list® of 
timber to be sent to Algiers as part of the tribute exacted of the United 
States to assure the freedom of American ships from Mediterranean pirates: 


“2 Lyons carved elegantly by Rush, for frigates, both of a size of the 
one carved for the CRESCENT, very airy &c different attitudes, one tearing 
a Fox to pieces, the other destroying a Tiger or a Lioness, Painted to 
the Life.” 


1. The War Office was then located in Philadelphia. 


2. James Hacket was a builder, not a carver. The carving for the frigate was probably 
done by Deering, a Portsmouth carver of the epoch. Note: Mr. Marion Brewington 
has kindly supplied this suggestion as well as the references given above. 


3. This is preserved by the Navy Department, Naval Records and Library. 
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73. GENIUS OF THE UNITED STATES, c. 1797. 
Figurehead for the frigate Unirep STATEs. 


“As the United States is a great Empire of Liberty, founded on Law 

and Justice, it should be represented by the Goddess of Liberty, sup- 

ported by the figures of Law and Justice; and designated by the 

Agee Arms, Peace, Commerce, Agriculture, etc., etc., resulting from 
pide 


Thus does Rush describe the figurehead called the GENIUS OF THE 
UNITED STATES and which Scharf and Westcott? describe as a “female 
form in classic drapery, with appropriate ornaments and _ national 
emblems”, and more completely as follows:? 


“The figurehead was carved by William Rush, representing the Genius 
of America, wearing a crest adorned with a constellation. Her hair 
escaped in loose, wavy tresses, and rested upon her neck, and her waist 
was bound with a civic band. In her right hand she held a spear and 
belt of wampum,—the emblems of peace and war. In her left hand was 
suspended the Constitution of the Union. Above was a tablet, on which 
rested three books, to represent the three branches of government, and 
the scales of justice. On the base of the tablet were carved the eagle 
and national escutcheon, and attributes of commerce, agriculture, the 
arts and sciences.” 


Amplifying the above description and perhaps the source for it is the 
following: 


“PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 4th: 


A correspondent has favored us with the following description of 
the Heads of the frigates Untrep States and ConsTELLATION.—The first 
is affixed to the frigate building in Southwark, which will soon be ready 
for launching.—The head of the ConsTELLATION is now at the work shop 
of Mr. Rush (who designed and carved both these elegant figures) in 
Front Street near Vine Street. 


HEAD FOR THE FRIGATE UNITED STATES 


“The Genius of the United States: she is crest with a Contellation, 
her hair and drapery flowing. Suspended to the ringlets of hair, which 
fall or wave over her Breast and reclining in her bosom, is the portrait 
of her favorite son, GEORGE WASHINGTON, President of the United States; 


1, Appendix, Letter from Rush to Joshua Humphreys. 

2. Opus cit., Vol. II, pp. 1065-66. 

3. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 490. 

4. Claypoole, Opus cit., Saturday, March 4, 1797, No. 5587. 
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her waist bound with a Civic Band. In her Right hand, which is 
advanced, she holds a spear, suspended to which is a Belt of Wampum 
containing the Emblems of Peace and War. On her left side is a Tablet, 
which supports three large volumes which relate to the three Branches 
of Government; the Scale, emblematic of Justice, blended with them. 
The Left hand suspends the Constitution over the books, &c on the 
Tablet; the Eagle with his wings half extended, with the Escutcheon, 
&c of the Arms of the United States on the Right, designates the figure. 
The attributes, Commerce and Agriculture, and a modest position of 
the Arts and Sciences.” 


74. FIGUREHEAD—THE REVOLUTION ? , 1799. 
For the frigate CHESAPEAKE. 


In a letter* from Joshua Humphreys to the Secretary of War, dated between 
May 28 and June 5, 1795, Humphreys transmits Rush’s ideas for figure- 
heads for five of the six frigates then building or contemplated: 


Sir. Enclosed you have Mr. Rushes Ideas of the heads for the Frigates, 
as there was only five of them fixed on and a difficulty of representing 
the Chesapeake, he has suggested that the Idea of calling on the Revolu- 
tion as it is intended only to apply to our glorious Revolution, I should 
suppose it might be adopted without creating improper revolutionary 
principles—The Sterns; I conceive should be all alike to shew they 
belong to one family and represented by an Eagle in the Center with 
the Constellations around him, supported by on each Quarter by the 
Figures of Liberty and Justice. 


Honr Secrtat War 


This letter is quoted to throw light on the nature of the figurehead for 
the Chesapeake and to indicate Rush’s connection with its early planning. 
On March 28, 1799, the Secretary of the Navy wrote? to Mr. Josiah Fox, 
Norfolk, stating that Mr. Rush had shown the Secretary a letter lately 
received from Mr. Fox on the subject of the head for the ship building 
at Norfolk, which had been called the Concress. Mr. Fox was informed 
that instructions to Mr. Jacob Sheafe respecting the ship building at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, had directed him to call that ship the 
Concress and that Mr. Rush had been written to on the subject of the 
carving. It was decided that the frigate building at Norfolk must, there- 
fore, be called the CHESAPEAKE as originally intended. 


1. Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Humphrey’s Letter Book, Vol. I, p. 162. 
2. Navy Department, Naval Records and Library, General Letter Book, No. 2, p. 22. 
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This is further confirmed in another letter! from the Secretary of the 
Navy to Mr. Fox (April 17, 1799) in which he states that he has already 
informed Fox as well as Mr. Rush, the carver, of his determination as 
to the name of the frigate (CHESAPEAKE). 


All of this evidence is overwhelming in showing that Rush was very much 
concerned in the plans for the carving on the CHESAPEAKE. 


On June 26, 1799, the following was written? by the Secretary of the Navy 
to Captain Robert Gill: 


“Mr. Rush has finished a Head for the Frigate Chesapeak building at 
Norfolk—Let it be shipped to Mr. Pennock at Norfolk directly > 


75. VOLTAIRE, c. 1795. 
Bust head for the brig VottairE, Stephen Girard owner. 


It has been known that Rush designed a group of bust heads for Stephen 
Girard’s series of “Philosophers’* The brig Vorraire was launched 
December 5, 1795.* It was the first of the series named, at the suggestion 
of his friend Paul Bentalou of Baltimore, in honor of French philosophers. 


76. HERCULES, c. 1796. 
Designed by Rush for the frigate ConstTITUTION. 


Figurehead carved by John Skillen of Boston. 


Rush’s part in the creation of a figurehead for the frigate ConstiTuTION 
is clear from his letter of April 30, 1795, addressed to Joshua Humphreys.® 
Here he suggests “an Herculean figure standing on the firm rock of inde- 
pendence”. It is also evident that Rush had recommended John Skillen 
of Boston as a qualified artist to undertake the carving of the figurehead 
for the frigate building at Boston (Constitution). This fact is clear 
from a letter written from the War Office to the Secretary of the Treasury 
giving this information and stating that a drawing of the figure was now 
(September 20, 1796) “preparing” and would be sent to Mr. Skillen as 


1. Navy Department, Naval Records and Library, General Letter Book, No. 2, pe 54. 

2. Navy Department, Naval Records and Library, General Letter Book. 

3. Scharf and Westcott mention these and they are also mentioned by S. W. Woodhouse, 
Jr., in Proceedings of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, 
Vol. 32, p. 123. 

4. John Bach McMaster, Life and Times of Stephen Girard, Vol. 1, Dao02: 

5. Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Joshua Humphrey’s Correspondence, 1775-1831, 
p- 23. See Appendix for complete text of this important document. 
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soon as finished.t This sketch was completed October 18, 1796, and was 
transmitted to Henry Jackson in Boston as a draft “by Rush” of the figure- 
head for the frigate building at Boston.* 


The HERCULES figurehead was badly damaged on August 3, 1804, when 
the ConsTITUTION under Preble bore down on the harbor of Tripoli. 


77. GODDESS OF WISDOM, c. 1799. 
Figurehead for the frigate CONGREss. 


That Rush’s ideas for the figurehead of the frigate Concress were used 
and that he carved the heads is apparent from the following transcriptions 
of letters by the Secretary of the Navy. 


Under date of January 15, 1799, to Jacob Sheafe, Esq., Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, the Secretary acknowledges Sheafe’s letter of December 31, 
1798 and encloses for his “government” in giving instructions for the head 
of the frigate Concress, hints suggested by Mr. Rush an eminent carver 
of Washington.’ The carver to follow Mr. Rush’s “observations applicable 
thereto”. 


On April 24, 1799, the Secretary of the Navy wrote* to Mr. Rush, Carver, 
informing him that a figurehead was wanted for the frigate CoNncrREss 
building at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, which “he would be pleased to 
furnish with as much celerity as possible”. 


A few days later, April 30, 1799, the Secretary of the Navy wrote® to 
Captain James Sever, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, acknowledging his 
letter of April 15 and stating that he had directed Mr. Rush to carve a 
head for the ConcREss. 


1. Navy Department, Naval Records and Library, Washington, D. C., Correspondence 
on Naval Affairs when the Navy was under the War Department, etc., 1790-1798, 
p- 190. 


2. Ibid., p. 193. Letter from the War Office to Henry Jackson. 


3. This letter is preserved in the Navy Department, Naval Records and Library, General 
Letter Book No. 1, p. 177. The Secretary would give the impression Rush was a 
resident of Washington. Aside from visits which he must have made in the course 
of his extensive work for the Navy Department, there exists no evidence to prove 
he was ever a resident of any city but Philadelphia. hee 


4. Navy Department, Naval Records and Library, General Letter Book No. 2, p. 65. 


5. Navy Department, Naval Records and Library, Letters to Officers, Ships of War, 
No. 2, p. 8. 
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A letter! from the Secretary of the Navy to Jacob Sheafe, under date of 
June 7, 1799, states: 


Mr. Rush called a day or two ago to inform me that the head was 
compleated and would be ready after the Paint was dry—It shall be sent 
without delay. 


On the same day the Secretary of the Navy wrote? to Captain Robert Gill, 
Naval Store Keeper, Philadelphia: 


Sir. Mr. Rush has carved a Head for the Frigate Concress building 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire which you will be pleased to see care- 
fully put on board the first Vessel bound for that place, addressed to 
Mr. Jacob Sheafe. 


From the same source came the following? on June 26, 1799: 


If the Head for the ship Concress is still here, please send it 


Rush’s ideas for the head of the Concress are contained in his letter to 
Joshua Humphreys quoted in the Appendix. 


The other carved work for the Concrrss was executed by William 
Deering.* 


78. JOHN ADAMS, c. 1799. 
Bust, head for the frigate Joun ApAms. 


Scharf and Westcott® state that “a life-size portrait bust of JOHN ADAMS 
was cut by Rush for the sloop-of-war bearing the name of that statesman”. 


This is confirmed by the following:® 


“Charlestown, May 20. We are informed, that Monday the 3rd of 
June is the day appointed for the launch of the frigate; she is to be 
called the JoHN Apams; her head is said to be a great likeness of the 
President of the United States arrived from Philadelphia some days 
ago and now is placed in the frigate; it is from the Masterly Chissel 
of Mr. Rush of that city whose elegant productions have long since 
placed him at the head of his profession”. 


Navy Department, Naval Records and Library, General Letter Book. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Philadelphia Daily Advertiser, August 27, 1799. 

Opus cit., Vol. 22, pp. 1065-66. 

Philadelphia Daily Advertiser, June 5, 1799. 


Se peor 
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On June 13, 1799, the following’ appeared: 


“A frigate was launched on the 3rd inst. at Charlestown. She is called 
the JoHN Apams and has a good likeness of that illustrious statesman 
for her head”. 


79. CARVED WORK, c. 1799. 
For the frigate PHILADELPHIA. 


As a memorandum of costs in the construction of this vessel,? the following 
appears: 


sWm' Rush s/s o.s) ee ee eCAarvedy work Wiel) 2 we, Lu S0Uss ar 


The fragments of the stern carvings which are from the PHILADELPHIA 
partially represent the “Labours of Hercules”. On November 8, 1799, the 
following? appeared: 


“Her Head, which is an Hercules with his attendant emblems has lately 
been put up; a very handsome piece of Sculpture—though we question 
the legitimacy of one of the emblems, which is the Roman faces in the 
left hand of the figure intended to represent the American Union”. 


Norte:* “The stern carvings are in the Museum of the United States Naval 
Academy. In the same place are two pieces of carved work said to have 
been taken from this vessel after she was wrecked in Tripoli harbor 1804. 
Their origin is doubtful. The only place these pieces could possibly fit 
on the vessel is under the catheads as brackets.” 


80. ROUSSEAU, c. 1801. 
Bust head for the ship RoussEau, Stephen Girard, owner. 


This head was done for the second of Girard’s philosopher series launched 
in 1801.4 


81. MONTESQUIEU, c. 1806. 
Bust head for the ship Montesquieu, Stephen Girard, owner. 


Executed for the last of Girard’s vessels bearing the names of philosophers. 
The ship was launched in 1806. 


. Philadelphia Daily Advertiser. 
. Preserved in the Navy Department, Naval Records and Library. 
. Philadelphia Daily Advertiser. 
. Cf. No. 75. 
. Cf. No. 75. 
This information has been supplied by Mr. Marion Brewington. 


* OT OF DD 
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82. VIRTUE, before 1811. 
Standing figure, wood, painted, life-size. 


The identity of the vessel for which this served as a figurehead is not 
known. The figure has been preserved by the Masonic Temple as a relic 
from the old Masonic Hall on Chestnut Street and apparently was placed 
there when the building was erected in 1811. Its design and pose, as well 
as the acanthus scroll on which the figure’s left foot rests, indicate that it 
was originally designed as a figurehead. From the perfect condition of 
the figure, however, one might be led to suppose that it never saw actual 
service. 


Lent by: THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE, GRAND LODGE FREE AND 
ACCEPTED MASONS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


83. TRAILBOARDS, STERN ORNAMENTS, etc., 1819. 
For the Line of Battleship CoLumsus. 


Evidence of this work by Rush is contained in the following: Letter, 
dated September 6, 1819, from the Navy Commissioners to Mr. William 
Rush, Philadelphia, requesting him to send one of his workmen to Wash- 
ington to put together the work he had sent on and to do some little 
carving to the fashion pieces and other ornamental work for the Line of 
Battleship Cotumsus. 


Rush’s reply,? dated September 9, 1819, is of such interest that it follows: 


Sir: 

I had the honor of receiving your favr of the 6th yesterday and should 
(have) answered immediately if I had not been very much indisposed 
for several day (s) past. 


I am sorry that the trailboards should not fit—I gave Mr Humphreys 
the draught to get them prepared and I had not a doubt but that they 
would have come together compleatly. 


Your request to send one of my men down to put them together, and 
to do sundry other things should be complyd with most promptly if 
it was in my power to send a journeyman that was capable. 


I am at present just making a finish of all the sternwork that was sent 
on, I think in the course of five or six days I shall have it cased up— 
I shall then have the top and bottom finishings of the quarter gallery, 


—y 


- Navy Department, Naval Records and Library, Miscellaneous Letter Book, Navy 
Commissioners, No. 1, p. 629. 


2. Navy Department, Naval Records and Library, Miscellaneous Letters, Proposals, etc. 
(1819-1820). 
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the droops for the windows and stars to do which will compleat all 
that I have hear to do— 


My force at present consists of my son? who is an equal partner—one 
journeyman—and myself—I have to labor through the greatest part of 
the business I would willingly employ more hands but they are not 
to be had—I expect one more hand in the course of ten or twelve days 
who has been with me all the spring & summer at present in the country. 


Under the circumstances, I must beg your indulgence for a little as 
it respects sending a person on immediately—and permit me to suggest 
whether it would not be better to have the whole work finish which I 
have to do hear first—and then my son can go on and take a journeyman 
with him—I shall also come on if I should be in health, especially as 
I have a strong desire to see the ship & as you speak of further orniments 
I shall be able to sketch them appropriately. 


As the stern work consists of a great number of pieces I think it 
would be proper for the Carpenters who put them up, not to fasten 
any part till the whole is tacked up and every part in its place, if they 
will observe such a rule, I will engage provided the pencil marks which 
were made for my guide was correct, that it will fit compleatly. 


I beg you sir to excuse the imperfections of the foregoin as my head 
is much out of order occationd by a slow fever which has troubled me 
near a week. 


With great great respect—Sir I am your humb Sert 
W™M RusH 


84. BUST HEAD AND TRAIL BOARDS, 1821. 
For the ship ELLEN. 


Evidence of this work by Rush is contained in the following bill preserved 
by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania.’ 


Philada Messrs. Bevin & Porter 
July 26-1821 to Wm Rush & Son 
To Bust head and trail boards— $38-00 


for Ship Ellen 


Paid Oct 15.1821 


1. John Rush. 
2. Miscellaneous Manuscripts, Etting Letters, Oct. 2, p. 121. 
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85. STERN CARVINGS, 1824. 
For the ship of the line PENNsyLVANIA. 


Evidence of Rush’s work for the ship of the line PENNsyLVANIA is contained 
in plan No. 41-10-2-c on file at the Bureau of Construction and Repair, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


The entire design shown on+the plan, includes the straight-on view of 
the stern carvings (reproduced) and the side elevation of the same. At the 
bottom of the drawing is the notation: 


“Designed and Executed by William Rush, Esq. 
of Philadelphia in August 1824.” 


The PENNSYLVANIA was built in Philadelphia in 1824 but was not launched 
until 1837. 
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ATTRIBUTED 


86. TAMANEND, c. 1820. 
Figurehead for the ship of the line DELAWARE. 


Tamanend, the God of 2.5 at the United States Naval Academy, is one of 
the most famous and finest examples of the art of the early American ship 
carvers. For years, incorrectly called Tecumseh, it has definitely been 
identified! as the effigy of Tamanend, the great Chief of the Delawares. 
While records in possession of the Navy Department Library have failed 
thus far to produce adequate proof of the authorship of the Tamanend 
figurehead, its exceptionally masterly workmanship, its magnificent pro- 
portions and its powerful characterization, leave one little choice of 
authors if the name of Rush is not suggested as the artist. As one writer 
has expressed it: “It is equal to Rush and yet Rush had no equal in his 
day”. While this is negative in so far as proof is concerned, it is the best 
attribution that can be made in the light of present information. 


Specifications? for the head are reported to have been as follows: 


“Bust of Tamanend, the celebrated chief of the Delaware Indians. 
Drapery—a blanket with a Belt, in which is a Tomahawk. Over the left 
shoulder—a quiver of Arrows. One hand resting on a Bow, and this 
hand holding a Calumet.” 


The same source states that the present figure is only a portion of the 
original which stood some nine feet in height. 


With this conclusion the present writer disagrees. Before stating the reasons 
for this opinion, it seems right to point out that the head now preserved at 
Annapolis varies considerably from the “specifications” given above. While 
the blanket belt and tomahawk exist, the quiver of arrows is placed over 
the right shoulder instead of the left. There are no hands and no bow, and 
the calumet is attached to the belt on the chief's right side instead of being 
held. The general description is, however, close enough, allowing for the 
artist’s own individual interpretation, to refer to the same figurehead. 


1. Commander Charles F. Preston, U. S. N., in Proceedings, U. S$. Naval Institute, May— 
June, 1914. Preston quotes correspondence then in the files of the Navy Com- 
missioners, now to be found in the Naval Records and Library. 


2. A History of the Schuylkill Fishing Company, (1888-1932), pp. 484-486. 
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With regard to size, inspection of the figure is conclusive, as are the words 
“Bust of Tamanend” in the opening sentence of the old description. The 
figurehead actually measures slightly under eight feet (7’9”) from the lowest 
carved portion to the tip of the feathers. The arms are treated in the 
manner well known to Renaissance architectural sculpture and frequently 
seen in the design of herms. The presence in the front, of the termina- 
tion of a scroll would indicate that the figure, with more of the scroll 
showing, rested over the bowSprit much as it now stands. It is more 
than likely that Tamanend was originally “painted to the life”, as indeed 
most of the figureheads of Rush’s day were. 


A bronze cast of Tamanend, with the scroll restored to its original appear- 
ance, was presented to the Naval Academy by the class of 1891 and was 
put in place on the Academy grounds in 1933. The original has been 
retired to the Museum of the Academy. 


Owned by: THE UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. 
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OTHER ITEMS INCLUDED IN THE EXHIBITION 


Lent by: 


Lent by: 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


The Fourth of July in Centre Square, 1812 
by: John Lewis Krimmel. 


Printed Announcement issued by the Academy for the Annual of 1815 
in which the statue of George Washington by Rush was first shown. 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Prints and Drawings: 


Centre Square Water Works 
by: Cornelius ‘Tiebout after John J. Barralet. 


The Water Works in Centre Square, Philadelphia, 
Drawn and published by William Birch. 


Forebay, Water Works (Fairmount) 
by: George Lehman, published by Childs and Inman, 1833. 


Fairmount Water Works, Coloured lithograph 
by: Thomas Doughty, coloured by I. Hill. 


Fairmount Water Works (Inscribed by Joseph S. Lewis, Esq.) 
by: Thomas Doughty, published by C. G. Childs. 


Machine a Vapeur sur la Riviére Schuylkill 
by: Arnout after J. Milbert. 


A View of the Fairmount Water Works, etc. 
Published by J. IT. Bowere, 1838. 


Fairmount Water Works, water colour 
by: Thomas Doughty. 


Fairmount Water Works 

View from the Basin. 

View from the head Arches of the Forebay. 

Three lithographs by George Lehman, published by C. G. Childs and 
R. H. Hobson, 1829. 
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Lent by: 


Lent by: 


Chestnut Street Theatre 


Drawn by: R. Goodacre, engraved by Fenner Sears and Company, 
London, 1831. 


Stock Certificate Issued for the Building of the New Theatre 
(First Chestnut Street Theatre) 


Centre Square Water Works, 
by: Unknown Artist (oil). 


THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA FROM THE COLLECTIONS AT 
INDEPENDENCE HALL 


William Rush 
by: Charles Willson Peale (oil). 


WILLIAM RUSH DUNTON, JR. 


Joseph Rush 
by: Unknown Artist (oil). 


An Account of the Rush Family, Chart 
by: Craig Ritchie. 


Engraving by Leroux after painting by Ary Scheffer. 


The Artist’s Repository or Encyclopedia of the Fine Arts. 

Published by C. Taylor, London, 1908. 

Vol. II and IV (Inscribed “Wm. Rush’s Book. Purchased of James 
Gibson, Esq., 1812”) 


Cane belonging to William Rush. 
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APPENDIX 


“Suggestions of William Rush to Naval Constructor Joshua Humphreys”, in 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XXXI, pp. 239-240. Pub- 
lication Fund of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1907. The 
original letter is preserved in the Historical Society's Humphreys Papers. 


As the REvoLuTIon of America was a struggle for freedom, and gave birth 
to a great Republican Empire, it ought to be an Elegant Figure, representing 
the Genius of America binding the fasces with her right hand, and raising the 
emblem of Liberty out of the top of the fasces with the left, the bottom of the 
fasces resting on a rock, the Emblem of firmness and Independence, the Ameri- 
can Eagle Darting upon and Destroying the Vitals of Tyranny, with the 
shackles of Despotism, etc——and hurling them under the feet of the Genius 
of America. 

As the UNITED SraTes is a great Empire of Liberty, founded on Law and 
Justice, it should be represented by the Goddess of Liberty, supported by the 
figures of Law and Justice; and designated by the American Arms, Peace, 
Commerce, Agriculture, etc., etc., resulting from her. 

As the Constitution of the Empire is the result of the Union of the States, 
and Union begets Strength, it ought to be represented by an Herculean figure, 
standing on the firm rock of independence, resting one hand on the fasces 
which was bound by the Genius of America, and the other hand presenting 
a scroll of paper, supposed to be the Constitution of America, with proper 
appendages, the foundation of Legislation. 

The American Constitution having a President, Congress, etc., for its Govern- 
ment; and as no one hath been thought so fit for the Political head of so great 
a Republican body, as Washington let the President be the figure and likeness 
of him, in the Act of Delivering his address at the Opening of the Legislature, 
with Suitable emblems to express the great office of that Magistrate etc.—and 
the result of the Administration, supported by Justice and Prudence. 

Congress being the great Legislative body on which the Majesty of the 
Republic alone can rest, it ought to be represented by the Goddess of Wisdom, 
in the Character of Democracy, reclining upon a pedestal, supported by the 
Cardinal Virtues—on top of which should be a Number of Volumes, supposed 
to be the laws framed by the Legislature. In her right hand should be the 
Constitution, Elevated so that the figure should be looking up to it—the Con- 
sequences flowing from the Law under a Wise Administration might be repre- 
sented by the emblems of the Arts, Sciences, Industry, peace, plenty and 
independence, etc. 

The Constellation should be represented by an elegant female figure char- 
acteristic of indignant Nature, at the period of the American Revolution, 
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determined on the forming of a New Creation, from that Chaos of Ignorance, 
Vice and folly, which she had long been burdened with—She should have a 
flaming torch in her right hand, setting fire to the bursting World under her 
feet, with the emblems of Tyranny, Superstition, Folly, etc. issuing from it, 
and thrown into Confusion and fermentation, her left arm resting on the altar 
of Liberty. The American Eagle in the act of flight; a Sphere resting on his 
pinions with the Constellation inserted; soaring to heaven with one more great 
offering of Nature—or to adorn the new political firmament with light and 
Glory, to serve as a light to the Nations that have long Wandered in Political 
Darkness; and to Strike with Wonder and Surprise the Wise men of the East. 

The contents are first thoughts, probably much better ideas may offer before 
it is Necessary to commence the Business. 


(Sgd) WM. RusH 


Philada, April 30th, 1795, 
Mr. Joshua Humphreys 
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Letter of William Rush to his son, Thomas Wallace Rush. In Dr. Dunton’s 
Scrapbook. 


Philada July 11th—1820. 
My Son 


You cannot for one moment doubt the sincerity of my desire for your perfect 
happiness—of course you will not hesitate to listen to my advise, and as you 
are about to try a new course of life—bend your mind to it with diligence for 
without attention and industry useful knowledge, & the fruits thereof is not 
obtainable. To succeed in any matter a man must (where he is dependent on 
himself) Seek for that which is neadful where it is to be obtained and that 
with modesty & humility—for self conceat shuts the door against improvement 
—if your health should be preserved pay every attention to your Brother in 
his indisposition—and remember that your life and every comfort that you 
may enjoy is from the dispensations of a kind & merciful providence, which 
pervades the whole of his creation—and that it is impossible for one moment 
to escape his all searching Eye—that all moral beings are accountable is certain 
in the nature of things—and of course finally man must account to his maker— 
therefore wherever you are, or whatever you may be ingaged in, remember it 
with solemnity—finally as you must as well as all mortals, erlong leave this 
state of Existence—let me once more Earnestly advise you to read your bible 
frequently—in that you have the truth—as it respects a future state, it is the 
word of god—and in it you will find him precious to your soul, if you humble 
your self and seek him unfainedly—that god may bless you with his richest 
blessings, of grace—through his son—in whom you must believe, if you should 
ever be finally happy—is the prayer of your affectionate father as well as your 
dear Mother— 


Wo. RusH 
Tuo’ W Rusu. 
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Comedy, 1808. 


Tragedy, 1808. 
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5a. Bronze Cast, Water Nymph and Bittern—c. 1854. 


8. American Eagle, c. 1810. 


‘ight, before 1811. 


Joseph W1 


10. 


11. Winter, 1811. 
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1812. 


rris, 


20. Samuel Mo 


26. Dr. Caspar Wistar, 1812-1813. 


27. Philip Syng Physick, 1812-1813. 


28. Dr. Benjamin Rush, 1812-1813. 


29. George Washington, 1814. 


36. Elizabeth Rush, c. 1816. 


38. George Washington, before 1817. 


42. Self Portrait, c. 1822. 


43. Lafayette, 1824. 


44. Wisdom, 1824. 
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45. Justice, 1824. 


Mercury, c. 1828. 
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82. Virtue, before 1811. 
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86. ‘Tamanend, c. 1820. 
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